
















































































Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled 4 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “locked-in”? moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 








See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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WMALLLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








It is our aim to keep KELLY’S FAMOUS the most respected 
name in flour. To that end we devote our every effort toward 
choice wheat selection, skillful milling and careful laboratory con- 
trol. There is no compromise in the production of KELLY’S 


FAMOUS, no short cuts, no carelessness. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. - 
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The easy tablet way to 
guarantee enzyme-balance 


TRADE «= MARA 














FUNGAL 
ENZYME 
e separate tablets—only amylase or only protease AmyYLasé 
e high potency—only a few tablets for 100-900 lb. doughs TABLETS 


'Ng “ 
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e tablets dissolve in water in seconds 


< 
Fille *f aspergillus ory2o% 












e can be dissolved in an emulsifier with yeast “end ether edible exsiie™” | FUNGAL 

¢ flexible enzyme-control for all flours including high glutens ty vegynuracrune® pe , 69 . ENZYME P 
¢ eliminates diastatic malt “ tlaPtencs: ‘ | ROTEAS 
¢ insures more uniform gas production 250 taBLet? . TABLETS 
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nd other edible ex¢'P"® 


e more uniform crust color 


e better dough pliability and extensibility ‘ rr 
Ay “Anuracrunen FOF 6 ¢ 


e reduces mixing time ‘St @ propuc! 
“Waukee, wiscON’! 


\ 250 traBLets 
e produces additional softness in the bread crumb S ZA: 
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¢ eliminates tough, bucky doughs 


e makes more uniform shaped loaves 


e in convenient 250 tablet tubes 


.7 Fungal enzymes freed the baking industry from the many inconveniences of old-fashioned enzyme sources. Now for the first time, Red Star 


delivers all the advantages of fungal enzymes in their latest, most effective form—as separate, single-enzyme tablets. 





* Only separate STAR-ZYME A (amylase) tablets and separate STAR-ZYME P (protease) tablets can give the baker control over enzyme 





balance to meet any flour conditions—easily, economically, accurately! The STAR-ZYME tablet way is a sure way to better baked goods! 
Write today for a free trial order. 


Only. STAR-ZYME separate tablets 
insure enzyme corilrol f 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 


the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for 


about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- . 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 

gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 

You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 > ayer 


cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


away containers, 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET e@ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
4 j 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS ST. 
Miers 0 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . .. 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals ... 5 Million Bushels 


Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts.{Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











"TuEre's a difference between a buyer 
and a customer ...a customer buys again 
and again. I-H flours are made for cus- 
tomers. These topnotch flours have 
earned their reputation on quality and we 
guard that reputation carefully. And 
that’s why I-H flours make customers. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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gar“... wasn’t more’n a week ago one of the boys was telling 


me about Cream Loaf. . . how it’s milled from honest-to- 






gosh selected wheat any ol’ season! Said he watched the mill 
lab fellows checkin’ it for chemical analysis every batch— 
even running baking tests on it all the time! Said they told 
him that daily samples were double checked by their big con- 
trol lab in Minneapolis, too. Wish I’d remembered how 
earnest he was about how Cream Loaf saved him plenty 
worry in production . .. how Cream Loaf’s got plenty of tol- 
erance— no horsing around with formulas or mixing time. 
Yeah, and he did brag about how Cream Loaf measures right 
up to his baking skill! Well, I got plenty of baking skill, too. ‘LARaae 2,” 


Cinema, é 
£ OFFicg 
5: mimy 
MEAP OL, 
S ine 
fsorm, 


... Sure wish I’d bought Cream Loaf!” 


a 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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Comment... 
- -- by Cooley 
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Mr. Crumb... 














Together with the better-known campaigns of 
the major associations to put the baking industry 
in a favorable light, there are many “grass-roots” 
campaigns which extend and amplify national 
effort. 

House organs, other com- 
pany publications, merchan- 
dising hints, salesmen’s route 
sheets — all can be used to 
enlist the salesgirl or sales- 
man in a campaign to “talk 
up” bakery products. These 
people are the ones on the fir- 
ing line of sales, and it means 
money in your pocket and 
theirs if they are supplied in- 
formation which will help 
them give a factual, facile 
answer when a customer says “bread is fattening,” 
or “we don’t eat cakes and pies because...” 

The current news letter of the New England 
Bakers Assn. does a good job by asking its readers 
“How would you like a ‘sales force’ of 30,000 people 
talking up bakery products?” 

The association estimates that there are 30,000 
people in the New England area directly concerned 
with the baking industry—to whom the baking in- 
dustry pays a livelihood. It asks these questions 
of bakery executives: 

1. Have you digested informational material in 
your files and on your desk to the extent that it 
can be effectively used either in business or social 
gatherings when industry questions arise? 

2. Do all of your key people have a working 
knowledge of this material? 

3. Is your sales force readily able to relay these 
facts to your customers? 

4. Do all of your employees have an adequate 
knowledge of these truths? 

Remember all the long hours and brilliant 
thinking spent by the national promotional groups 
can only guide the performance of you at the 
local level—the grass roots. 

Analyze your operation to see how many peo- 
ple you can enlist in baking’s fight to raise sales, 
profits and consumer awareness of the goodness 
of baked foods. If you don’t know where to begin, 
the NEBA asks that you write them at 51 Exeter 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. All baking business publi- 
cations will be glad to help you, and of course the 
national promotions have tons of material they 
are only too glad to send you. 

Pretend you’re George, and do it. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * Bo 


What with the Bakers of America Program enlist- 
ing the nation’s medical men behind the staff of life, 
we maybe shouldn't mention the little bubu pulled by 
one of the local medlicos—the doctor sewed up my 
friend with a sponge still inside him. Doesn’t bother 
too much—but he gets awful thirsty. 

© + . 

Here’s-where-we-came-in department: The old- 
est known manuscript, said to date from 4,000 
years before Christ, is the Prisse papyrus. Th 
disgruntled stylus-wielder wrote: , 

“Alas, times have changed. Things are not 
what they used to be. Everybody wants to write 
a book and children are no longer obedient to 
their parents.” 

* * * 

“You really should glance at the bulletin board more 

often, Jones—you were laid off last Friday.” 


x * * 
Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


~ Feravhk. een 


























“What’s this stuff somebody charged between 
the gooseberry juice and the smear 
of chocolate pie?” 


Editorials... 


Enough Milk in Our Bread 


DDRESSING an international congress of 

social workers concerned with old age prob- 
lems, Dr. Clive M. McCay, professor of nutrition 
at Cornell University, said in London the other 
day that maximum enrichment of bread with milk 
would be a very good thing for the old folks. 
So far so good. But then Dr. McCay threw in 
the quite gratuitous opinion that American bakers 
are blocking such use of milk. 

Nutritionists and bakers on this side of the 
Atlantic naturally took exception to this charge. 
Dr. Zoe E. Anderson, director of research and 
nutrition service for the National Dairy Council, 
said: “I don’t believe the bread industry can be 
criticized for not attempting to make its product 
‘a nutritionally complete food’ since a meal would 
be dull, indeed, if it consisted only of bread. We 
cannot anticipate the possibility of putting enough 
milk into bread to provide all of an individual’s 
need for milk, because if an individual tried to 
get all his milk in bread he would get too many 
calories.” 

To this not wholly flattering defense, a spokes- 
man for one of the big Chicago bakeries said 
bread makers are limited to the amount of milk 
they can put in bread because too much milk 
makes it lose flavor and become less palatable. 
He added that too much milk also cuts the size 
of the loaf since it prevents dough from rising 
during the fermentation stage. 

Dr. William Bradley, scientific director for the 
American Institute of Baking, disputed Dr. Mc- 
Cay’s charge against the baking industry, which 
is probably the biggest user of nonfat dry milk 
solids. Dr. McCay, as readers of this publication 
probably will recall from previous comment upon 
his nutritional philosophies, has developed a fancy 
bread formula using six to eight pounds of nonfat 
dry milk solids and six pounds of soybean flour for 
each hundred pounds of wheat flour. It can be 
readily understood, therefore, that bakers who do 
not find it practical or necessary on nutritional 
grounds to use his formula should meet with his 
displeasure. His irascibility, however, hardly justi- 
fies him in imputing improper motives and pro- 
cedures to the commercial baking industry. 

e@ee 

Peter Pineo Chase, M.D., editor-in-chief of 
the Rhode Island Medical Journal, who writes 
a syndicated health column for newspapers, appar- 
ently has not been fully and authoritatively in- 
formed about enriched flour and bread. He tells his 
readers: “Bread flour was bleached to make it 
white and its kernel [the doctor’s homespun term 
for ‘germ’] was removed as that part did not 
keep well. This resulted in loss of vitamins, but 
I believe they get them elsewhere and put them 
in now.” Mebbe just a rumor, Doc? 





Trade Pulse 











The Paniplus Co. has announced the retire- 
ment of J. S. GARDINER, vice president, effective 
Sept. 30. Mr. Gardiner lives in Baltimore and in 
recent years has been a special representative for 
the company in the eastern states and Canada. 
Entering the baking industry as an employee of 
the Ward-Mackey Co. at Pittsburgh in 1906, Mr. 
Gardiner remained with Ward until 1928. He has 
been associated with the Paniplus firm for 23 
years. The announcement was made in Kansas 
City by WILLIAM STONEMAN, president. 


The appointment of HAROLD CRAF- 
TON to the sales staff of Milprint, Inc., has 
recently been announced by BERT HEF- 
TER, vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the firm. Mr. Crafton will be located 
in an Oklahoma territory. 


The American Bakeries Co. has appointed 
JOHN W. HARRIS as sales manager for the com- 
pany’s Grennan division in St. Louis. Mr. Harris 
was formerly sales manager of the Toledo, Ohio, 
Grennan division. 


ALLEN B. MORGAN, executive vice 
president and director of the First National 
Bank, Memphis, has been elected a director 
of the Continental Baking Co., it was an- 
nounced by R. NEWTON LAUGHLIN, 
president. 


Oakite Products, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of two new technical service representa- 
tives. CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, JR., formerly 
plant manager for the Regal Ice Cream Co. in 
Denver, is representing Oakite in the new Sioux 
City, Iowa, territory. JAMES F. DRIESCH, for- 
merly Pittsburgh distributor for F & E Check- 
writers, is now serving industries in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area. 


ERWIN P. HENRY has been appointed 
sales manager of the Sunrise Bakery, Inc., 
New Orleans. 


PAT BECHAN ROSENQUIST has been pro- 
moted to editor of the Omar Caravan, company 
magazine for Omar, Inc., Omaha. Mrs. Rosenquist 
joined the Caravan editorial staff as assistant 
editor in June, 1953, following her graduation from 
the University of Nebraska. 


At the annual meeting of the Society 
of Fleet Supervisors of Greater Miami, 
GEORGE HUGHES, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, was elected president. 


JOSEPH P. COSTIGAN, formerly operations 
manager of Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa., has been 
named works manager of American Machine & 
Foundry Company’s Buffalo plant. Mr. Costigan 
has also had experience with the Read Standard 
Corp., York, Pa., as plant manager of the Erie 
plant from May, 1948 to July, 1952 and as man- 
ager of the Blower Stoker Division from July, 
1952 to September, 1953. 
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American Bakers Assn. 
Head Blames Bakers’ Profit 
Dip on High Flour Prices 


CHICAGO The baker and the 
housewife today are paying the high- 
est prices for flour recorded at this 
time of year since 1920, despite the 
fact that surplus stocks of wheat, 
largely government controlled, total 
the equivalent of a year’s wheat pro- 
duction, E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., said 
last week. 

Rep. Clifford Hope (R., Kansas) 
commented in a recent statement that 
farmers are getting less for wheat 
than they were in January, 1948, but 
that the price of bread has gone up. 

“It strikes me that there is some 
significance in a few statistics relat- 
ing to the price of wheat in January 
1948,”" Mr. Kelley said. “‘That was the 
highest price paid for wheat in the 
past 34 years and a price which lasted 
less than a month, It is also interest- 
ing to note that in 1948 the carry- 
over of wheat into the new crop year 
was under 200 million bushels, none 
of which was government controlled. 
This year the carryover was near 900 
million bushels all but 50 million 
of which was government controlled. 

“Beginning in 1949, the carryover 
has climbed steadily and the govern- 
ment controlled supply has increased. 
It should be rather obvious that farm- 
ers would be getting more for wheat 
today if the market were not bur- 
dened with the tremendous surplus 
supply, encouraged by the support 
program.” 

Mr. Kelley noted that the recent 
price quoted in Chicago for top 
patent, spring wheat flour is $6.51 per 
100-bag to the baker, in carlots. Listed 
August prices for the same flour in 
recent years follow: 1953 — $6.00; 
1952 — $5.50; 1951 — $5.68; 1950 - 
$5.70; 1949—$5.25; 1948—$5.40; 1947 

$6.10; 1946—$4.58. 

Bakers’ Earnings Down a Third 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that pub- 
lished earnings statements from bak- 
ing companies show that profits aver- 
aged near 3¢ out of every dollar of 
revenue in 1953, after taxes, a rate 
which prevailed rather consistently 
for some time. Reports for the first 
half of 1954 indicate a 3343% decline 
in the percentage of earnings, he 
said. 

“Congressman Hope noted in his 
statement that cost of distribution 
has increased,” he continued. “‘Sub- 
stantiating Mr. Hope, I would like to 
point out that in Chicago, as an ex- 
ample, the rate of pay for character- 
istic bakery workers has increased 
as much as 96.2% over 1945. In other 
cities, the percentage of increase to 
bakery workers since 1945 is as high 
as 156.5%. And in the period from 
1945 to 1953, the cost of living in the 
same cities advanced 54%, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports. Mr. Hope noted that bread 
prices have gone up 23%. We feel the 
baker should be complimented on his 
ability to hold so small an increase 
in the face of the much greater in- 
crease in all costs of his operation. 

“A contributing factor to the in- 
creased price of wheat, so the millers 
tell us, is the fact that it is difficult 
to find wheat of baking quality avail- 
able. When it is found, the mills are 
paying high premiums for such wheat. 

“The accusation is made that wheat 
farmers are seeding high-yield wheat 
without regard to baking quality 


characteristics. If this is true, blame 


for encouraging such a practice must 
be laid at the door of those who 
promulgate farm price and support 
programs which have no stipulation 
as to variety or quality. 

“Despite acreage reductions, the 
production of wheat next year can 
and probably will increase the sur- 
plus supply on the market, given nor- 
mal weather between now and next 
year’s harvest. 

“Meantime, the search for the right 
kind of wheat will create still higher 
prices for flour both for the baker 
and the homemaker. The farmer may 
get less, but*it does not follow that 
the miller will pay less.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
baking industry is launched on a 
widespread campaign to build con- 
sumption of bakery foods—which re- 
quire 300,000,000 bu. wheat for flour. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Per Capita 
Flour Use 
At New Low 


WASHINGTON—A new low figure 
for civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour has been reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In its latest Food Situation report, 
USDA said per capita wheat flour use 
in 1953 was 126 lb., and the same 
estimate was made for 1954. 

Previously, in a Wheat Situation 
report last May, USDA had estimat- 
ed per capita consumption in 1953 at 
126.5 lb. So the new Food Situation 
figure of 126 lb. represents a %-lb. 
reduction in the estimate. 

For 1952, the latest report said, 
civilian per capita use of wheat flour 
was 130 lb. 

In its comments on the food situa- 
tion, USDA said “nothing in the gen- 
eral food or economic outlook ap- 
pears likely to halt the gradual de- 
cline in per capita consumption of 
flour.” 

Per capita consumption of rye flour 
in 1953 was reported at 1.5 lb., un- 
changed from recent years. The same 
figure was given as a preliminary 
estimate for 1954. 
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John W. Harris 


TO SALES POST—John W. Harris 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Grennan division of American 
Bakeries Co., St. Louis, it was an- 
nounced by G. J. Parson, Chicago re- 
gional divisional manager, American 
Bakeries Co. Mr. Harris, who has 
been with the company since 1940, 
formerly served as sales manager of 
the Grennan division in Toledo, Ohio. 





Dunwoody Enrolls 56 


MINNEAPOLIS—On Aug. 30 the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, re- 
opened after the regular summer va- 
cation. Fifty-six men entered the bak- 
ing course coming from 15 states, 
Japan, Ecuador, Hawaii and Mexico. 
New groups enter every four weeks 
from that date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Heads Cushman's 


CHICAGO — Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 
announces the election of Jack Mac- 
Manus as president, succeeding John 
E. Cushman, who has resigned to ac- 
cept an assignment with the parent 
company, American Bakeries Co. 

Mr. MacManus returns to the com- 
pany which he served as vice presi- 
dent for a number of years prior to 
World War II. During the War Mr. 
MacManus, as Colonel of the US. 
Army, had complete charge of all 
bakery operations in the European 
Theater. 

During the past several years Mr. 
MacManus has been engaged in the 
bakery business in the New England 
states. 











Bread Price Hikes Reported 


An increasing number of bakeries throughout the country intend to 
charge one cent more for a loaf of bread. 

Given as the main reason for the increase are increased costs of in- 
gredients—mainly flour and shortening—and labor. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn. commented 
on the situation by stating that the baker is paying the highest prices 
for flour recorded at this time of year since 1920, despite the fact that 
surplus stocks of wheat, largely government controlled, total the equivalent 


of a year’s wheat production. 


Mr. Kelley noted that recent prices quoted in Chicago for top patent 
spring flour is $6.51 per 100 Ib. bag to the baker, in carlots. Listed August 
price for the same flour in 1946 was $4.58. Bakery earnings reports for the 
first half of 1954 indicate a 331; decline in percentage of earnings, Mr. 


Kelley said. 
The ABA head continued: 


“A contributing factor to the increased price of wheat, so the millers 
tell us, is the fact that it is difficult to find wheat at baking quality avail- 
able. When it is found, the mills are paying high premiums for such wheat.” 
This situation he blamed on support programs which increase the surplus 
but do not stipulate variety or quality of wheat to be raised. 

The last general price increase for bread occurred last September. 
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American Bakers Assn. 


Elects 19 Governors 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. have elected by a 
mail vote 19 governors for the regions 
and industry branches in which terms 
expired this year, J. R. Quigg, Rich- 
mond, Ind., chairman of the nomina- 
tions and elections committee, has 
announced. Governors were chosen in 
12 of the 24 ABA regions and for five 
of the seven industry branches. 

Of those chosen, 12 were reelected 
and seven are newly elected. In ac- 
cordance with the association by- 
laws, the terms of office of those 
elected become effective immediately. 
All terms are three years except C. 
J. Downing, who will serve two years. 

Several regions have more than one 
governor on the board; terms of the 
additional representatives from those 
given regions expiring in 1955 and 
1956. 

The next meeting of the board of 
governors will be held Sunday, Oct. 
17, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., during the ABA convention. 

Following is a list of the bakers 
elected: 


Regional Governors 


Frank J. Mack, Bangor, Me., 1, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont; R. E. Duvernoy, 
New York, 2, New York; John F. Schaible, 
Easton, Pa., 4, Pennsylvania; Henry A, 
Nolde, Richmond, Va., 5, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia; Ernest A. 
Nickles, Navarre, Ohio, 8, Ohio; Henry 
Metz, Jr., Sioux City, 14, lowa; Jake Gol- 
man, Dallas, 17, Texas; G. Lester Jordan, 
Topeka, 19, Kansas; C. J. Downing, Den- 
ver, 20, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming; 
Joseph E. Franz, Portland, Ore., 21, Idaho, 


Montana, Oregon, Washington; Albert Gor- 
don, Los Angeles, 22, Arizona, California, 
Utah, Nevada; Sanford V. Epps, Augusta, 
Ga., 23, Florida, Georgia, 
Branch Governors 

Louis Garttner, Madison, wholesale bread: 
William E. Maier, Reading, Pa., wholesale 
bread; Lb. W. Elliott, Chicago, wholesale 
cake; W. J. Coad, Jr., Omaha, house-to- 
house; William Thie, Cincinnati, retail; 


George Faunce, Jr., New York, multi-state; 
E. A. McLaughlin, New York, multi-state, 
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Bakery Restrained from 
Using "Cornell Bread" 


ITHACA, N.Y. — The New York 
State Supreme Court has upheld Cor- 
nell University in a suit against a 
Brooklyn baker’s use of the name 
“Cornell” in connection with a special 
type of bread. 

An opinion by Justice Bertram L. 
Newman stops the Messing Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, from using the trade- 
mark “Cornell Bread” and “Cornell 
Loaf.” The bakery concern had regis- 
tered the trademarks and used them 
to advertise and sell bread baked ac- 
cording to a formula developed at 
the university. 

The special bread formula was de- 
veloped at Cornell in 1946 by Prof. 


_Clive M. McCay and associates. It 


is widely used by schools and other 
public agencies of New York State 
and is marketed by commercial bak- 
ers throughout the country, the uni- 
versity announced. 
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Southwest Meeting 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. — The 
Southwest Bakers Assn. will hold a 
board of directors meeting in Ruidoso, 
N.M. Sept. 18-19 to make plans for 
the 1955 El Paso convention. 

Albuquerque bakers who will at- 
tend are: John Chiordi, chairman of 
the executive committee; Jack How- 
ard, chairman of the public relations 
committee; W. E. Laine, general 
chairman; Ed. V. Mead; A. T. Hogan, 
chairman of the finance committee; 
J. R. Kilgore, secretary-treasurer; A. 
A. De Broise, past president, and 
Larry Todaro. 
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AIB Chooses New 
Format for Oct. 18 
Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO —In a departure from 
the usual annual meeting format, 
membership of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking this year will hear 
about the institute’s work from those 
whom it affects. Former meetings 
have been devoted to reports from 
department directors on the work 
they have accomplished during the 
vear. This year’s meeting, which will 
be held at the institute Oct. 18, wiil 
give members a chance to hear from 
some of the areas toward which the 
institute’s work is directed. 

The Institute’s role in the area of 
research will be discussed by Dr. 
Conrad A. Elvehjem, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. Herbert E. Long- 
enecker, dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Educational activities, and their 
effect on the industry and the public, 
will be evaluated by four speakers. 
George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, will talk about the 
institute’s bakery sanitation program 
and its role in the continuing im- 
provement of the industry’s sanitation 
standards. 

Another aspect of AIB’s educa- 
tional function will be reported by 
James R. Hawkinson, professor of 
marketing for Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Char'es J. Regan, of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corporation. They will 
discuss the School of Baking both 
from the standpoint of its value as a 
trade school and its value to the bak- 
ing firms which send their employees 
to it for training. 

The institute’s nutrition education 
material will be evaluated by Dr. 
Helen M. Starr, who is director of 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation for the Minneapolis public 
school system. 

Representing the areas which re- 
ceive the institute’s consumer service 
items will be Helen McCu'ly, food 
editor of McCall’s magazine. 

All institute members are urged to 
attend the important annual mem- 
bership meeting, it was emphasized. 
It will be held at 3 p.m. Monday, 
Oct. 18, at the institute headquarters, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
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Plans Jell for Bakers’ 
1955 European Tour 


NEW YORK—John Benkert, Ben- 
kert’s Bakery, Great Neck, L.L, 
chairman of the committee of bak- 
ers which is organizing the European 
Tour for 1955, has announced that 
plans for the trip are making prog- 
ress and will soon be complete. 

The program contemplates a con- 
ducted tour for two groups, one leav- 
ing New York by boat and the other 
by airplane. The dates of departure 
will be selected to permit arrival in 
Hamburg, Germany, by June 1, 1955. 
After a four-day stay in Hamburg 
to attend the German Bakery Con- 
vention and Exhibit, visiting bakers 
will proceed on a conducted tour of 
10 days to interesting centers end- 
ing with a two-day stay and official 
reception by Master Bakers Associ- 
ations in Munich. An extended tour 
will also be available to those who 
want to visit Switzerland, Italy and 
France. 

Readers who are interested should 
write for details to Joseph H. Lettal, 
secretary, 311 East 36th St., New 
York 22, N.Y., Mr. Benkert said. 
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Commerce Unit Suggests 
Bakery Package Standards 


WASHINGTON—A proposed sim- 
plified practice recommendation for 
standard sizes of paperboard car- 
tons for hamburger buns and wiener 
rolls has been submitted to manu- 
facturers of cartons, bakers’ whole- 
sale and retail organizations, and 
others interested in these products 
for comment or acceptance, the 
Commodity Standards division, Of- 
fice of Technical Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has reported. 

The proposed recommendation is 
based on a survey of industry prac- 
tice with respect to container sizes 
by the Bakery Package Group of the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, and submitted by the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Commit- 
tee. The committee recommends a 
simplified list of 34 sizes of paper- 
board cartons used by bakers for 
packaging of hamburger buns and 
wiener rolls, a reduction from ap- 
proximately 1,000 sizes or 96.6%. 
The shape and dimensions in inches 
of each recommended carton are 
listed as well as illustrated. 

Mimeographed copies of the pro- 
posed recommendation may be ob- 
tained from the Commodity Stand- 
ards division, Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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New Arnold Executives 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. — Paul 
Dean Arnold, president, Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., has announced that George 
Black, vice president, will retire be- 
cause of health. His duties will be 
taken over by Richard G. Dubraska, 
who will hold the newly created post 
of director of purchasing. Thomas 
Lisa has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of purchasing. 

Mr. Black has been in charge of 
purchasing since he joined the com- 
pany in 1943. He was named a vice 
president in 1949. 

Until his new appointment Mr. Du- 
braska had been assistant comptroller 
and office manager. He joined the 
company nine years ago. Mr. Lisa 
joined Arno'd in 1953 as a purchasing 
agent. He had previously been with 
General Foods Corp. 
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ABA Announces Speakers 
For Oct. 16-20 Conventi on 


CHICAGO—Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
president of the Citadel, Charleston, 
S. C., will be the principal speaker 
at the general session of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association’s annual con- 
vention on the morning of Oct. 20, 
Albert Gordon, ABA vice president 
and chairman of the 1954 convention 
committee, announced. The conven- 
tion will be held Oct. 16-20 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

The Oct. 18 morning session will 
be opened by William Maier, treas- 
urer and general manager of Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., singing “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” He will also lead in 
the singing of the National Anthem. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., ABA president, 
will give the president’s address fol- 
lowed by ABA chairman, Lewis G. 
Graeves, who will speak on the con- 
vention theme, ‘Our Future Is Now.” 
Also appearing on the program will 
be Dr. Heinz E. Luedicke, editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who will talk on “What’s Ahead for 
Business,” and Dr. Carl S. Winters 
whose talk “What’s Right With 
America?” will immediately precede 
adjournment of the session. 

Known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic as an economist of uncommon 
ability, Dr. Luedicke was born and 
educated in Germany and came to 
U. S. in 1929. He acted as New York 
financial correspondent for a group 
of European newspapers before join- 
ing the staff of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce in 1937 as commodi- 
ties editor. He became editor in 1953. 
A speaker and writer on economic 
subjects, Dr. Luedicke’s most recent 
titles include, “How to Forecast 
Business Trends” and “The Truth 
About the German Recovery Mira- 
cle.” 

Author, lecturer, counselor and 
present pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Oak Park, Ill., Dr. Carl 
S. Winters brings to his audiences 
and to his subject matter a broad 
background of human experience as 
a crime commissioner, as head of the 
Skid Row Commission of the 1,500 
churches of Chicago, as youth lead- 
er, educator, and minister. 








FLOOD OF PICNICS—Jean Beck (left) and Beverly Stern of the Bakers 
of America Program office in Chicago look over some of the newspaper clip- 
pings on picnics which reached the program office over a three-day period at 
mid-July. Resulting from the Program’s promotion of “July Is Picnic Month,” 
the clippings represent feature and food page material on outdoor eating, 
appearing in several thousand daily and weekly newspapers. 
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1954 Convention Theme 


Guy Farmer, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Wash- 
ington, will address a luncheon meet- 
ing, Oct. 18, sponsored by the ABA’s 
industrial relations committee. H 
subject will be ‘“‘Management-Labor 
Relations.” 

Mr. Farmer, appointed chairman 
of the NLRB in July, 1953, is a mem- 
ber of the West Virginia and Ameri- 
can Bar Associations and the Bar 
Association of the District of Colum- 
bia. He was junior attorney for the 
NLRB from 1938-39 and associate 
general counsel for the board from 
1943-45. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will be held 
on the afternoon of Oct. 18 at the 
Institute, 400 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. 

A breakfast meeting of the Young 
Executives will precede the general 
session Oct. 18. 

Speakers on the Oct. 20 general 
session besides Gen. Clark will in- 
clude Wallace K. Swanson, president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, and William F. Thie, pres- 
ident, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

Wallace K. Swanson is vice presi- 
dent, director of production, and 
board member of the Stroehmann 
Brothers Co., Williamsport, Pa. A 
graduate of Dunwoody Institute, he 
worked up through the ranks to his 
present position and in his 35 years 
in the industry has appeared on many 
regional and national programs. The 
title of his talk is “Vision and Pur- 
pose.” 

William F. Thie, referred to as the 
“Will Rogers of the Baking Indus- 
try,” is serving his second term as 
president of the ARBA. He has been 
a director and officer of the ARBA 
for a number of years and operates 
the Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A review of the accomplishments 
of the Bakers of America Program 
over the past year and an outline of 
plans for the coming year will be 
given at the morning program Oct. 
20. q | 
The chairman’s and President’s re- 
ception will be held on the evening 
of Oct. 17. 

Gen. Clark, head of the Hoover 
Task Force appointed by President 
Eisenhower to study and make rec- 
ommendations on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, is the final speaker 
on the Oct. 20 general session. 

In addition to the general sessions, 
important branch session meetings 
will be held all day, Oct. 16, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 17, and all day Oct. 
19. 
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Carolina Bakers’ Meeting 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—The 1955 
convention of the Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas has been scheduled 
for June 11-13 at Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
according to Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C., sec- 
retary of the group. 
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Miller Publishing Co. Elects New 
Officers; H. J. Pattridge Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. J. Pattridge, 
president and treasurer of the Miller 
Publishing Co., announces his retire- 
ment after 43 years of active associa- 
tion with the company, 30 of them in 
the presidency. He joined the staff in 
1911 as assistant cashier, following 
four years with a Minneapolis invest- 
ment house. 

Mr. Pattridge is succeeded as presi- 
dent by Harvey E. Yantis, for many 
years editor of Feedstuffs, one of the 
company’s five business publications 
in the flour, grain, feed, baking and 
agricultural chemical industries. He 
served previously in various executive 
capacities, including secretary and 
vice president, having joined the staff 
31 years ago in the company’s Kan- 
sas City branch office. 

Carroll K. Michener, editor of the 
company’s senior publication, The 
Northwestern Miller, becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors, and 
Mr. Pattridge will remain in the of- 
ficial family as a director and as 
honorary chairman. Mr. Michener has 
been with the company since 1917, 
when he became associate editor of 
the Bellman, a literary weekly which 
was published from 1906 to 1919 by 
the Miller Publishing Co. He was for 
many years managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, and a vice pres- 
ident agd director. 

Milton B. Kihlstrum, managing edi- 
tor, has been named executive vice 
president and treasurer, and is suc- 
ceeded as secretary of the company 
by Wilfred E. Lingren, advertising 
sales executive. 

Mr. Kihlstrum has been on the edi- 
torial staff since 1936, and Mr. Lingren 
since 1941, his first connection being 
with The American Baker, of which 
ne was editor prior to being transfer- 
red to the advertising department. 

Martin E. Newell, manager of the 
company’s branch office in Kansas 


City, and Don E. Rogers, manager 
of the Chicago branch office, were 
named vice presidents. Mr. Newe!! 
has been with the company since 1928 
and Mr. Rogers since 1944. They are 
directors and former members of thie 
editorial staff. 

James G. Pattridge, son of the ho:- 
orary chairman, is assistant treasur- 
er. 
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T. E. Lauder Named 


To Glaco Position 
CHICAGO — T. E. Lauder, associ- 
ated with the bakery division of 
Ekco Products Co. for the past 18 
years, has been made a vice p-esident 


of the Nationa! Glaco Chemical Corp., , 


an Ekco subsidiary, it was announced 
Aug. 31. 

Benson Littman, Ekco vice presi- 
dent in charge of bakery operations, 
said that Ted Lauder will also con- 
tinue in his present post as central 
regional manager for the baking pan, 
Ekco-foil, and Glaco divisions of 
Ekco. 

Mr. Lauder is a board member and 
committee chairman of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
past secretary of the Chicago Bakers 
Club, a director of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club, and program chairman of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 
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New York Convention 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., will meet March 13-15 
in Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 
John McNamara, 118 E. Fayette St., 
Syracuse 2, is general chairman of 
the convention. 








Donald S. Burns 


Ekco Names Western 
Bakery Sales Manager 


CHICAGO—Donald S. Burns has 
been named general sales manager 
for the bakery, foil, and pan-glazing 
division of Ekco Products Co. western 
region, comprising the eight Far 
Western states. 

In the newly created position, Mr. 
Burns, 29-year-old native of Boston, 
Mass., will manage Western region 
sales of the bakery pan, aluminum 
foil container, and glaze divisions, 
according to an announcement by 
Benjamin A. Ragir, Ekco president. 

A graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Mr. Burns has been 
with Ekco for five years. He super- 
vised installation of the aluminum 
foil container manufacturing facil- 
ities at Ekco’s Whittier, Cal., plant. 

Philip R. Laughlin will continue as 
regional manager of Western bakery 
sales for Ekco. 
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Congress Restores 
Funds to Conduct 


Business Census 


WASHINGTON — In its closing 
hours Congress relented in its econo- 
my drive to restore the $8 million 
appropriation request for a census of 
business. This reversal will be of con- 
siderable interest to the baking in- 
dustry which has fought vigorously 
for a renewal of this type of govern- 
ment report as necessary to the bak- 
ing industry itself and the suppliers 
catering to this baking field. 

What previous’'y seemed a losing 
rear-guard action fought on behalf 
of the baking industry by its Wash- 
ington representatives, Joseph M 
Creed, general counsel for the Amer’- 
can Bakers Assn., and William Quin- 
Jan, counsel of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has resulted in a 
substantial victory and real fruit for 
their vigorous attempts to persuade 
Congress to authorize funds for a 
census which they believe to be of 
substantial importance to the baking 
and associated industries. 
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Carl Aller Will Head 
Miami Bakers' Group 


MIAMI, FLA. — At the August 
meeting of the Greater Miami Bakers 
Assn, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the coming year: 

President, Carl Aller, Hibiscus 
Baking Co., Inc.; vice president, 
Louis Natt, Mrs. Natt’s Bakery; sec- 
retary, Claude Kinder, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; treasurer, Fred Grim- 
mig, Jacques Pastry Shop; member- 
ship chairman, Bert Frields, Royal 
Baking Co., Inc., and program chair- 
man, Russell Knepp, Food Fair 
Bakery. 

The association now has 45 active 
members. 








MISSOURI BAKERS DAY AT STATE FAIR—Some of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. members who helped to celebrate Bakers Day at the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 25, are shown above flanking two honorary bakers 
and their cakes. Left to right in the picture are Herman E. Barton, MBA 
director, Columbia (Mo.) Baking Co.; Carl Muff, MBA treasurer, Muff’s 
Bakery, Trenton; William F. Ellerbrock, MBA president, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
St. Louis; Harry Walch, state fair chairman, Wichita Flour Mills Co., Sedalia; 
Miss Pat Coppersmith, honor 4H Club girl, Maryville; LeRoy Gillan, MBA 
second vice president, Gillan Bakery, Moberly; George H. Buford, MBA 
secretary, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; Russell Harriman, 
honor FFA boy, Slater; Walter Schuchardt, vice president of the American 


Retail Bakers Assn., Lake Forest Pastry Shop, Clayton; Al Hauser, Hauser 


Bake Shop, St. Louis; Richard Sattler, president of the St. Louis Master 
Bakers Club, Sattler’s Bakery, St. Louis; Ernie Wilkeler, holding the cake 
which was presented to Governor Donnelly of Missouri, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
St. Louis, and Sam Pasternack, chairman of sponsorships, Cake Box Bakeries, 
Kansas City. At the right, The Missouri Bakers Assn. made three honored 
guests of the Missouri State Fair honorary bakers. In the center is the 
Missouri governor, Phil M. Donnelly, who was presented a cake decorated 
with the state seal of Missouri. At the left is Miss Pat Coppersmith, Mary- 
ville, Missouri’s outstanding 4H Club Girl of 1954. Her cake was frosted 
with the green emblem of the 4H Club. To the right is Russell Harriman, 
Slater, winner of the Future Farmers of America award this year in the 


state. Both were given $25 savings bonds by the bakers of the state. 
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The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its current Food Situation re- 
port, has reviewed the progress of 
cereal food enrichment in the US. 
for the 1950-53 period and found that 
the nation’s millers and bakers have 
voluntarily improved on the enrich- 
ment program. 

The survey was done as an Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act project by 
Leva C. Taylor and Marguerite C. 
Burk. 

“The use of synthetic niacin, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and iron to enrich 
cereal food products is so important 
to the nation’s health that a third 
survey of such use was made last 
spring,” the project’s authors said. 
“From the survey we learned that 
the enrichment program has con- 
tinued since 1946 at about the same 
level as under the wartime compul- 
sory program. Synthetic enrichment 
of cereal foods has supplied 13 to 
23% of our daily supply of iron, ni- 
acin, and thiamine and 9 or 10% of 
our riboflavin.” The quantities of 
these synthetic ingredients so used 
in 1950-53 are given in table II. 

The enrichment of all commercially 
baked white bread and rolls was re- 
quired under War Food Order No. 
1 from Jan. 1943 to Oct. 24, 1946. 
A substantial proportion of white 
flour for home use was enriched vol- 
untarily. On the basis of trade and 
government data, it was estimated 
that about 65% of the white flour 
sold to civilians as flour or in products 
was enriched during the period of the 
compulsory program. 

To provide information on the ex- 
tent of enrichment after 1946, the 
Division of Agricultural Economics, 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Research, and the Bureau of 
the Census have cooperated in plan- 
ning and making three surveys. Sev- 
enteen manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of enrichment pre-mixes and 
wafers have submitted reports. These 
firms probably account for more than 
95% of the ingredients used for such 
purposes. 

They include two large flour mill- 
ers who prepare their own enrich- 
ment mixes, manufacturers of en- 
richment premixes for flour, manu- 
facturers of enrichment premixes for 
sale to bakeries and restaurants (oth- 
er than wafers), and the firms sell- 
ing enrichment wafers directly to 
bakeries and yeast companies. The 
results of the first two studies were 
published in the National Food Situ- 
ation, July-Sept. 1949 and Oct.-Dec. 
1950 issues. 


Milk in Bread Increased 

A comparison of data in table II 
with the earlier studies shows a defi- 
nite shift to the use of low potency 
riboflavin wafers by bakers. This in- 
dicates increasing use of milk in 
bread. Also the use of synthetic vita- 
mins and iron in premixes for cereal 
products other than bread and flour 
has increased noticeably from 1948 
(the first year of data) to the end of 
1953—niacin showing a 38% increase; 
thiamine, 56%; riboflavin, 63%; and 
iron, 30%. 
Some of the ingredients indicated 
in table I were also used in enriching 
flour for export and for military use. 
Exports of flour in 1950 were the 
lowest since 1944. They were con- 
siderably higher in 1951 and 1952 but 
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USDA Survey of Enrichment 
Levels Shows Progress of 
Voluntary Program 


by the end of 1953 they had dropped 
slightly below the 1950 rate. In re- 
cent years only a small proportion 
of exported flour has been enriched. 
Military takings of flour, including 
flour equivalent of bakery products, 
in 1951 were double those in 1950 
and they remained about the same 
the next two years. Most of the flour 
purchased by the military is en- 
riched. Table I gives estimates of 
total white flour production for 1950- 
53, indications of noncivilian takings 
of white flour and the quantities en- 
riched, and the residual supplies of 
white flour for civilian use. After al- 
lowance is made for the use of syn- 
thetic vitamins and iron in enriching 
noncivilian flour, there were sufficient 
ingredients used to enrich from 60 to 
65% of civilian white flour either as 
family flour, as commercial flour, or 
as commercially baked white bread 
and rolls. This excludes the premixes 
of synthetic vitamins and iron for en- 
richment of cereal products other 
than flour and bread, some of which 
may be added to the various pastry 
mixes, which have become quite popu- 
lar in recent years. It is believed that 
the quantity of enrichment ingredi- 
ents going into suck pastry mixes 
is small. 

Roughly one-fifth of the civilian 
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Table I—Production of white flour; indications of noncivilian 
takings, total and enriched; and residual supply of white 
flour for civilian use, 1950-53 


(Million hundredweight) 


Indications of noncivilian 
takings of white flour 
Total 


White flour 


Year production* 
1950 205 
1951 211 
1952 209 
1953 205 


Res‘dual supply 
of white 


flour for 
Enriched civilian use 
19 5 186 
27 9 184 
24 8 184 
21 7 184 


*Wheat flour ground from U.S. wheat, excluding milled-in-bond, and 
semolina-durum flour, as well as small quantities of whole wheat and farina. 


supply of white flour is believed to 
go into items which are not ordinarily 
enriched, such as biscuits, pretzels, 
crackers, sweet goods, dark and spe- 
cialty breads and rolls. 

Considerable effort has been de- 
voted to the study of the extent of 
enrichment of white bread and rolls. 
But lack of data on total commercial 
bread production prevents a definitive 
answer even for 1947, the last year 
covered by a Census of Manufactures. 

In 1950-53 sufficient ingredients 
were sold to enrich from 77 to 81% 
of the total amount of flour sold for 
family use or for commercially baked 
bread and rolls for civilian consump- 
tion. Since an unknown but probably 
not large amount of flour used in 
pastry mixes is included in this total 
and the enrichment ingredients for 
such mixes were reported with in- 
gredients for breakfast cereals, corn- 
meal, macaroni and spaghetti, and 
miscellaneous cereal products, the ac- 


Table I|—Use of Synthetic Vitamins and Iron in the 
Enrichment of Cereal Products, 1950-53 








: : : : 
Use and kind : Unit +: 1950 +: 1951 +: 1952 1 1953 
: $ : : t 
1. Use in mixes for commercial : : 

or family flour or bread and Fy : 

in is for cereal food F] 

products other than bread and : 

flour ry 

: 
a. Total Songutine wafers : 

for bread : : 

a Miecin : Kilogram: 104,2h5 106,478 107,398 98,581 
Thiamine : Kilogram: 14,550 1,839 15,039 13,991 
Riboflavin t Kilogram : 8,738 8,921 9,071 8,370 
Iron : Kilogram : 91,188 93,288 93,068 65,579 

? 3 
b. Use in mixes for commercial : : 

or family flour or bread 1: t 
iacin s Kilogram: 92,691 94,573 94,329 85,2h0 
Thiamine : Kilogram : 12,538 12,645 12,588 11,00 
Riboflavin Kilogram 1 7,868 8,016 7,977 7,219 
Iron : Kilogram:  62,h75 85,009 83,684 75,895 

2 : 
c. Use in premixes for : : 

cereal food products : ¢ 

other than bread and FY ’ 

flour 3 : 

Niacin : Kilogram:  11,55h 11,905 13,069 13,3l1 
Thiamine * Kilogram * 2,012 2,194 2,451 2,591 
Riboflavin’ : Kilogram * 870 90' 1,09 1,1 
Iron : Kilogram ¢ 8,713 8,279 9,38L 9,68) 
: : 8 
2. Enrichment wafers sold : : 
directly to bakeries and 3 s 
institutions 1/ : : 
3 3 
a. Total : Number :58,393,0L0 57,200,850 59,465,035 59,162,73h 
8 8 
b. High potency riboflavin : Number :16,908,470 15,321,580 15,h0L,00, 1,016,67h 
: : 
c. Low potency riboflavin : Number :11,484,570 11,879,270 bh,061,031 5,146,060 
: : 
3. Percent of enrichment wafers 8 2 
sold directly to bakers : Percent : 97.2 
: : 
lL. Content of enrichment : : 

wafers (c@®culated) : : 

Niacin : Kilogram: 70,072 68,6L1 711,358 70,995 

Thiamine : Kilogram : 11,095 10,868 n,2 11,2h 

Riboflavin : Kilogram : 4,26 4,310 L,b71 4,22 

Iron + Kilogram : 52,554 51,181 53,519 53,2h6 
3 : 
5. Total use of enrichment : : 
ingredients in bread, 5] 8 
flour, and cereal 3 FY 
oducts 2 8 ’ 

- ra, : Kilogram: 17,317 175,119 178,756 169,576 
Thiamine : Kilogram : 25,65 25,707 26,33 25,232 
Riboflavin : Kilogram:  13,16h 13,231 13,5h2 12,792 
Iron : Kilogram: 1h3,7h2 1uh, 769 16,587 138,825 





: 
ch wafer enriches 100 pounds of flour. 


2?/ Civilian and noncivilian use, sum of quantities in sections la and h. 


tual percentage may run a point or 
two higher. 

Some of the enrichment wafers are 
sold to institutions, restaurants, and 
hotels doing their own baking of 
bread and rolls. These amount to 
44% of the total sales of wafers in 
1949 and 2.8% in 1953. There is no 
information whatever as to the 
amount of enriched flour used in in- 
stitutions, restaurants and hotels. 

As of July 1, 1953, 26 states with 
a population of 81.5 million, 52% of 
the U.S. total, required the enrich- 
ment of white bread, rolls and flour. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers 


Adopt Insurance Plan 


NEW YORK—The group insurance 
fund for members of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers became effective Sept. 
1. The announcement was made by 
Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx, 
N.Y., chairman of the board of trus- 
tees set up to operate the fund. 

The group insurance plan is one 
of the most valuable contributions 
of the state association for the pro- 
tection of members, their families 
and their business, says Mr. Hoer. 
It was planned by a committee desig- 
nated at the 1952 convention to work 
with representatives of insurance 
companies. 

The group insurance fund is open 
to bakery owners who are members 
of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers and 
its affiliated associations. It provides 
for the protection of members, their 
families and their employees. 

It is a mutual insurance plan guar- 
anteed by one of the largest insur- 
ance companies. The rates are ad- 
justable and dividends declared out 
of surplus. As the membership in- 
creases, the savings increase. It in- 
cludes a life insurance of $5,000 for 
owners and partners and $2,000 for 
their employees, without medical ex- 
amination. 

It further contains $1,000 coverage 
for accidents and $5,000 for polio. 
In addition, it provides suitable pro- 
tection for hospitalization and surgi- 
cal needs. The benefits of this plan 
will be increased and extended. The 
plan begins with an initial member- 
ship of over 350 lives and is expected 
to increase substantially in the near 
future. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. is 
the carrier of the group policy, while 
its administration is handled by the 
association at its office, 2 Broadway, 
New York. The legal firm of Scrib- 
ner & Miller acted as counsel in 
the preparation of the trust plan. 
Paul Miklusak, Royal Bakery, Bronx, 
N.Y., is treasurer, and Henry Heim, 
Inter-County Bakers, Inc., Railroad 
Ave. East, West Hempstead, L.I., is 
vice president of the board of 
trustees. 
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Prices Climb After Big Buying 


A considerable quantity of spring 


wheat flour was booked by bakers 
during late August after prices 
reached a level considered by most 


in the trade to be the low point of 
the marketing year—an impression 
which so far has proved to be a 
correct one. Prices have moved up 
steadily since the heavy buying of 
forward requirements developed and 
reached a point in early September 
some 30¢ sack above the early August 
level. Hard winter wheat flour also 
has advanced in price to about 40¢ 
above the level in effect when the big 
purchases of this type were made 
in early July. Thus, trade analysis 
of price developments resulted in a 
better batting average on long-term 
bookings than was recorded a year 
ago, when many buyers missed the 
best forward purchasing opportuni- 
ties. A great majority of bakers have 
supplies booked well into the early 
winter months and can afford to look 
over further buying prospects care- 
fully. 

Wheat futures prices moved up 
11@13¢ at Minneapolis and Chicago 
and 4@6¢ at Kansas City, while cash 
wheat was 10@13¢ stronger at Min- 
neapolis and 8@9¢ higher at Kansas 
City. An easing of millfeed prices 
coupled with these wheat advances 
resulted in the steep advance in flour 
costs. 

Price prospects in the immediate 
future appear to be largely under the 
influence of the tightening supply situ- 
ation in milling quality wheat, 
brought about by adverse weather 
at harvest time in the spring wheat 
area and by large-scale participation 
of producers in the price support pro- 
gram. Thus, in spite of a burdensome 
surplus of wheat (largely owned by 
the government), prices were able to 
advance during the peak harvest pe- 
riod.. This fact, most observers agree, 
indicates a basic firmness in the price 
structure. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Suffers Setbacks 


Spring wheat production prospects 
deteriorated considerably in late sum- 
mer. In August the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimated that output 
would be 201 million bushels, some 
28 million below the estimate made 
on July 1. Already punished by rust 
and high temperatures, the crop 
faced a wet harvest season, which 
caused further loss in yields, and a 
prominent private forecast in early 
September indicated a decline in 
prospects to 183 million bushels. This 
compares with 291 million bushels 
harvested in 1953. In addition, much 
of the crop is of light test weight. 
On the basis of these developments, 
trade observers feel that milling 
grades of wheat may be high priced 
through the marketing year. 


Greater Portion 
Put Under Support 


Up-to-date figures on the amounts 
of wheat put under price support are 


not available, but early indications 
of a heavy loan tie-up are seen in the 
first figures released by USDA. 


Through July 15 farmers placed 39.5 


million bushels under support, mostly 
under loan. This total compares with 
45.8 million on the 1953 crop but 
under support through the same date. 
While the amount is smaller this 
year, the percentage of the crop 
loan is greater than a year ago be- 
cause of the reduced crop this year. 
Indications, according to grain trade 
sources, are that farmers in the 
spring wheat area also are putting 


a large share of their output into 
loan. 
Carryover Buildup 
Expected to Slow 

The buildup in carryover stocks 


of wheat is expected to be slowed 
down in 1954-55 and probably stopped 
in 1955-56 on the basis of present 
prospects. The USDA estimates that 
domestic disappearance from a rec- 


ord supply of around 1,884 million 
bushels will be about 660 million 
bushels, somewhat above the very 


small disappearance of about 615 mil- 
lion in 1953-54. If exports total about 
the same as the 217 million bushels in 
1953-54, around a billion bushels 
would be left for carryover on July 
1, 1955, some 100 million more than 
the record high reached this year. A 
12% reduction in acreage seeded for 
the 1955 crop is expected as a result 
of approval of marketing quotas by 
wheat farmers. If plantings equal the 
allotment of 55 million acres and 
yields are average, a crop of about 
850 million bushels would be _ pro- 
duced in 1955. 


Flexible Price 
Supports Approved 


Congress passed and President 
Eisenhower approved the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 which establishes 
flexible price supports between 8212 
and 90% of parity for the 1955 crop. 
Under this legislation, prices for the 
crop may be supported at the low 
end of this range because of the 
large supply on hand. On the basis 
of the reported parity of $2.49 for 
July 1, 1954, this would be $2.05, 
which compared with $2.24 for the 
1954 crop at 90% of parity. Flexible 
price supports, ranging from 75 to 
90% of parity, according to supply 
conditions, are provided beginning 
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with the 1956 crop. The legislation 
further provides authority for es- 
tablishing a commercial wheat-pro- 
ducing area. Producers in this area 
would not be subject to quota limi- 
tations but would receive support 
at only 75% of the level to be re- 
ceived in the commercial area. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Editors to Meet 
With Production Men 


NEW YORK—Three women food 
editors will present “Mrs. Consum- 
er’s’” opinion of present day bakery 
products before a panel of three bak- 
ery production men at the new fis- 
cal year’s first meeting of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
New York, to be held here at the 
George Washington Hotel Sept. 13, 
according to the club’s program com- 
mittee chairman, Frank A. McCly- 
mer, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Janet Cook (Miss Margaret Petti- 
grew), food editor of the New York 
Journal - American, will discuss 
breads; Miss Blanche Stover, food 
editor of Parents Magazine, will re- 
view retail and multiple unit bak- 
ery products; and Julie Lee Wright 
(Miss Grace White), food editor of 
Family Circle Magazine, will take up 
bakers’ cakes. 

Representing retail and multiple 
unit bakeries on the panel will be 
Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
New York. Bread bakers will be 
represented by Fred Weberpals, H. 
C. Bohack Co., Inc., New York, while 
the cake bakers’ representative will 
be Edward F. Holterhoff, MI-Oun 
Cake Co., Paterson, N.J. 











Summary of Flour Quotations 


Sept 4 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 
prompt delivery 


Chicago 





Spring top patent .....c.-ccccee 6.95@7.10 
Spring high gluten ......ccccccses a iain 
GDprtme GEE cc ccc ccccscccccececs OP was 
NE eer @7.00 
ae | | er ek 
Spring first clear @6.50 
Hard winter short ......... 6.66 
Hard winter standard ~ee 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.29 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.25 
Soft winter standard ....... ; 6.40 
Soft winter straight ........ os ces@ wee 
Soft winter first clear ..... 4.86@5.25 
Rye flour, white 5.05 @5.12 
Rye flour, dark 85 @4.37 

New York 
Spring high gluten 7.86 @7.96 
CE GONE. cer ecccsccesieceveces re eee 
Spring standard anevenearues . %.31@7.41 
Spring first clear ........ eeeees 6.80@7.00 
eee WOGEP GEES ccc.cccccccccses 6.95 @7.10 
Hard winter standard ....... 6.70@ 6.86 
Soft winter straight 5.40@5.80 
ee HORE, WE ccccccicccsserne 5.50 @5.65 
yO Beer, GOP oc cncscewvecses . yee 





Ib All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Mpls Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
TT) aT cov™ ‘ @. ° a 
7.21@7.24 y Por senses = 
6.76@6.79 vice ae occa a 
6.66@6.69 peel awe a @7.10 7.3 
saa wes sya eae ‘ 
6.10@6.51 --@ 6 
-@ ... 6.20@6.25 ° 
-@ ..: 6.10@6.15 6. 
o@ vce 1.95@5.20 ot 
oO ocr <o@. we eee | 
-@. — ae — ee 
~@ ..- coe@ occ --@5.45 5 
@ acs coo@ soe «++ @5.45 
4.75@4.80 Te ee ee | ee 
4.00@4.05 i” ane — 1.684 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New 
7.80@7.90 7.60@7.91 oce@ 
7.35@7.45 7. a 
7.30@7.40 7.4 es 
6.90 @7.00 eal <@ . 
7.15@7.25 a. ‘@ wer 
7.05@7.15 4 ee 





a ‘ 
. = coe@ wee 
@... 4.68@4.81 <a was 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Sept. 
7, 


30, 
-—1954—.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Cont. Baking Co.. 23% 20% 23 23% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 82 4% 72% 80%, 
Gen, Baking Co. .. I1 9% 9% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 80%, 565% .... 7 
Pfd. $3.50 —. 94 coos 8 
General Mills, Inc. 70% 60% 66 67% 
Merck & Co. ..... 22 17% 20% 19% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 43% 36% 41% 41% 
RI ESARRESR 172% 176% 176 
Pillsbury M., Ine.. 47% 35 44% 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 96% 68 93 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. .. 991%, 90% .... 97% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 26% 30% 30 
Std. Brands, Inc... 36% 28% 34% 34 
Sterling Drug 4434 36% 41% 41% 


United Biscuit 
of America ...... 40 27 27% 3 
Ward Baking Co.. 245% 19% 23 23 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 124 126 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 97 97% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 180 181%, 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 138% 140 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd 30 137 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ... 122 123 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd...... 103% 105 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... O4%% 105% 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. ... 102% 103% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 101 102 
Std, Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 89 8914 


Sterling Drug, $3.56 Pfd. ... 95 97 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..... Wi%’% 78% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. ....... 105 106% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 101 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Sept. 

30, 7 


—1954 » 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 4\% 2%, 3% 3% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. . 22% 18 oe. 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 9% ih 1% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cn. B.D Pi Dk Biv c nase 193% 195 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 135 135% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 6 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 103 104% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pid. ....... 139 140 
aa 16 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 53K 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108% 110 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
20, 2%, 
-——1954——_ 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. B 51 46 50% 51 
Catelli Food, A... 21 13 20 21 
Consol, Bakeries .. 8% 6% 8 8% 
Gen. Bakeries 1% 5 7 7 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 26% 144% 22% 23% 
Weston, George ... 47% 34% 46 413% 
Pfd. 444% .«..... 103 95% 102% 102% 


Closing bid and asked prices on _ stocks 


not traded: 





Canada Bread 
Canadian Bakeries 
Inter-City Bakeries 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
Standard Brands 
United Grain, A 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers Club 


Golf Day Draws 100 


NEW YORK — Although a much- 
needed rain started the outdoor meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club, Inc. on Aug. 
3 at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
nearly 100 were in attendance for the 
day with 55 members and guests par- 
ticipating in golf. Tournament win- 
ners included Don Buhrer, Clinton 
Foods, Inc., N. W. Postweiler, Riegel 
Paper Corp., Ben Rous, Grand City 
Container Corp., Charles A. McBride, 
J. H. Day Co., and J. E. Mapes, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. and C. C. Chin- 
ski, Chinski Trading Corp., were tied 
in class C, 

Martin T. Tiernan, Baker Process 
Co., was elected to membership and 
enthusiastic congratulations were 
tendered William D. Bleier on his 
70th birthday. 
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BULK FLOUR TRUCK — International Milling Co. will begin operating this 
new bulk flour delivery truck to service Minneapolis-St. Paul area bakeries 
in September. The company states that the truck will carry about 40,000 
lb. flour and will unload into a bakery in one hour. Pneumatic equipment 
on the bulk truck transfers the flour through a completely sealed system 
into any type of bin in the bakery. Flour is then handled within the bakery 
either pneumatically or mechanically. International already has truck service 
at Detroit, Kansas City and in the Buffalo-Rochester-Syracuse, N. Y. area. 





Interstate Reports 
Record Earnings in 
First Half of 1954 


LOS ANGELES—Highest first-half 
sales in the history of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. were reported by the pres- 
ident, R. L. Nafziger, at a directors’ 
meeting here, at which the company’s 
regular quarterly dividend was de- 
clared. 

A dividend for the quarter of 25¢ 
per share was voted on the 763,605 
shares outstanding, plus the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.20 per share 
on 75,000 shares of preferred, payable 
Oct. 1 to holders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 17. 

Net sales for the 28 weeks ending 
July 10, 1954, totaled $48,388,409, a 
6% increase over sales of $45,276,211 
in the like period of 1953, the 28 
weeks ending July 11, 1953. 

Net earnings aggregated $1,663,121 
compared with net earnings in the 
like period of 1953 of $1,382,002. This 
was equal, after preferred require- 
ments, to $1.92 per share on 763,605 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
compared with $1.55 in the first half 
of 1953. Both earnings figures are 
based on the amount of stock out- 
standing after the 25% stock divi- 
dend of May 3, 1954. 

Pre-tax earnings were $3,464,835 for 
1954 as compared with $3,993,072 in 
1953’s first half. This was accounted 
for by strike losses, extraordinary 
costs of integrating new plants, and 
increased costs of ingredients and 
wages, Nafziger said. 

During 1954’s first half, Interstate 
registered major expansion into new 
areas with acquisition of the three 
Ambrosia Cake plants in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Greensboro, N.C.; and new bread 


Bakery Sales Up 


WASHINGTON — June sales of 
bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 1% above June, 1953, 
figures, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales were down 
1% in June, 1954, compared with 
May, 1954. Sales during the first six 
months of 1954 were 7% above those 
for a similar period in 1953. 


aT 
ae 





plants in Oakland and Sacramento, 
Calif. Adjustment of these new prop- 
erties to the policies and operation 
procedures of Interstate is progress- 
ing rapidly, Mr. Nafziger stated. 
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Baking Institute Sets 
Up Membership Group 


CHICAGO —L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, II1., 
chairman of the American Institute 
of Baking, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a membership commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of How- 
ard B. Cunningham, National Biscuit 
Co., New York City. It will be this 
committee’s function to secure addi- 
tional non-association members for 
the institute. 

Other members of the committee 
to serve under Mr. Cunningham are: 
F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; Clark Buswell, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, Colo.; John Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill.; John Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas; Phil Laughlin, Na- 
tional Glaco Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Joseph A. Lee, New York City; J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., West Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Frank X. Ragan, Standard Brands 
Inc., New York City; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; and William Stoneman, Jr., 
the Paniplus Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. J. Patterson, vice president of 
the bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, returned recently 
from California after a two-week 
trip visiting West Coast offices of 
the company and making baking in- 
dustry contacts. 


Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Baking Industry Committee 
cf the Travelers Aid Society of New 
York. Baking executives throughout 
the city will be active in the so- 
ciety’s fund raising campaign which 
seeks to raise $360,000. 


Lee W. Dalebout, operator of a 
Salt Lake City bakery, and three- 
time president of the Utah Retail 
Bakers Assn., is seeking reelection 
from the fifth legislative district to 
the Utah house of representatives on 
the Republican ticket. He has served 
two terms. 

ee 

Harold Gallagher, owner of a pie 
bakery at Chillicothe, Ohio, and his 
bride enjoyed a honeymoon cruise in 
a cabin cruiser which they built and 
sailed down the Ohio River. The cou- 
ple spent seven months in building 
the cruiser. Following their recent 
marriage Mr. and Mrs. Gallagher en- 
joyed a 600 mile cruise on the Ohio 
River. 

* 


S. P. Stallworth, president Ertl- 
Pitt Bakeries, Inc., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently underwent an operation at 
Mercy Hospital and is now recuper- 
ating at his home. 


Jack Tappan, president of the Ex- 
celsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage Aug. 20 
and is in critical condition at Abbott 
Hospital, Minneapolis. The attack 
occurred at Mr. Tappan’s summer 
home in Annandale, Minn. 


Lyman A. Williamson, divisional 
manager, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., has been named chairman of the 
baking industry group of the Chicago 
Community Fund campaign. Assisting 
are: Charles J. Regan, director of 
public relations, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp.; T. A. Dillon, vice president, 
Ekco Products Co.; John D. Faulds, 
president, Faulds Oven & Equipment 
Co.; George Chussler, Bakers Week- 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 1954 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour outvut.) 
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Aug., July, Aug., 

1954 1954 1953 
1,025,500 915,600 1,042,000 
1,865,900 1,772,800 1,714,000 
2,891,400 2,688,400 2,756,000 
1,076,200 1,093,500 1,035,700 
4,245,800 4,181,700 3,774,600 
5,322,000 5,275,200 4,810,300 
2,253,900 2,183,100 2,087,400 
2,348,400 2,216,900 2,307,600 
1,202,644 1,277,000 1,010,300 
14,018,300 13,640,500 12,971,600 

74.6 74.6 73.2 

18,791,200 18,284,800 17,720,000 
854,100 870,700 843,800 


ly; William L. Grewe, International 
Milling Co., and John G. Graef, assist- 
ant divisional manager, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 


Karl Koepplinger, Koepplinger’s 
Bakery, Detroit, recently presided at 
dedication services for Koepplinger 
Park, 15200 W. Eight Mile Road, 
Detroit. The newly completed four- 
acre playground and park, completely 
furnished. is available to the bakery’s 
employees as well as to the youth of 
the area. 

a 


Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 
the board of the United Biscuit Co. 
of America, and its Strietmann Bis- 
cuit Co. division in Cincinnati, has 
been honored by the University of 
Cincinnati. The title of Albert P. 
Strietmann, professor of art, here- 
after will be carried by the head of 
the university’s department of art 
in the College of Applied Arts. From 
1938 to 1947, he was a member of 
the university’s board of directors, 
and since 1937, he has been a trustee, 
and for 13 years was treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, to which 
he has presented many of the paint- 
ings and prints he has collected. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GATC Acquires 
Fuller Company, 
2 Subsidiaries 


CHICAGO — General American 
Transportation Corp. of Chicago has 
announced the execution of a contract 
for the acquisition of the Fuller Co. 
of Catasauqua, Pa., designer and 
manufacturer of pneumatic convey- 
ing systems for dry bulk materials 
handling. The transfer includes Fuller 
Company’s wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
Hershey Machine & Foundry Co., 
Manheim, Pa., and Separation Proc- 
ess Co., Catasauqua. 

The active management of Fuller 
Co. will be under A. E. Douglass, Sr., 
president; G. K. Engelhart, vice presi- 
dent; J. H. Morrow, vice president; 
C. O. Davis, general manager; H. C. 
Wolbach, treasurer; and A. S. Heffel- 
finger, secretary, all of whom have 
served the Fuller Co. in official ca- 
pacities for many years. J. W. Fuller 
and C. Thomas Fuller, the principal 
owners, will retire from their posi- 
tions of president and vice president. 

Fuller Co. will continue to operate 
as an independent corporation, under 
the same name, with its engineering 
and manufacturing operations con- 
tinuing in its present offices and 
shops. No further personnel changes 
are contemplated. 

Fuller Co. and General American 
Transportation Corporation have 
been working in close cooperation for 
the past eight years, principally in 
the development and marketing of 
transportation and handling equip- 
ment for bulk flour, plastics and 
chemicals. This cooperation included 
the development of the Trans-F lo and 
Airslide railroad cars for bulk ma- 
terials. More recently, General Amer- 
ican’s field erection division has un- 
dertaken the erection of some classes 
of Fuller equipment. 

Fuller’s annual sales are approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. 














CHAMP ANGLER —Fred A. Kuhl- 
man, manager of the Continental 
Baking Co., Ogden, Utah, is_ the 
champ angler on Red Rock River, 
near Armstead, Mont. Here’s proof: 
Eight beauties he hooked with a wet 
fly. He battled these trout to a finish 
before his trout fly hook was lost in 
the ripples. “It was worth it, how- 
ever,” concludes the baker fisherman. 
“We can always get more flies.” 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—D. A. Robinson, right, president of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Bakers Assn., congratulates Michael Hillegas on his scholarship award 
from the Southern Bakers Association University Fund, Inc. for enrollment 
in Baking Science and Management at Florida State University. This scholar- 
ship follows a splendid record in Camp Hill High School, from which he 
graduated with honors this spring. Michael’s father, Benn S. Hillegas (center) 
of Camp Hill, Pa. is sales representative of James M. Decker Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 





FLORIDA WHEAT—Wheat is being 
grown in southern Florida, although 
not in large quantities. It started 
at the Fuchs Baking Co., South Mia- 
mi, when, in the course of handling 
bags of wheat used in baking Homac 
bread, one of the bags broke and the 
wheat fell to the ground behind the 
warehouse. This building has so re- 
cently been completed that the 
ground has not been cleared off, so 
the grains fell among the sand and 
stone. However, that was no deter- 
rent to the wheat, as it started to 
sprout. It has kept on growing, and 
now is used as a part of the educa- 
tional exhibit set up for visitors. Here 
Charles M. Schwartz is shown in- 
specting the wheat. After going 
through the plant to see how bread 
is made, visitors are shown the stalks 
of wheat as they are actually grow- 
ing. 
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KEYS TO NEW CAR—Charles Konrad, representative for the Joe Lowe 
Corp., Chicago, (second from left) is shown here accepting keys to a 1954 
Plymouth car from Robert Esserman, vice-president, Esserman Motor Sales, 
Inc., Chicago. The drawing was held during the program of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago golf tournament, Aug. 17, at the Elmhurst Country Club. Wit- 
nessing this happy moment with Mr. Konrad are Fred Peters, sales manager, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking Co., 
Chicago; Carl P. Mies, Sr., Mies Filter Products, Inc., Wauconda, Ill. and 
C. J. Regan, director of public relations, eastern division, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, and other guests. 





MINNESOTA GOLF DAY—In charge of the annual Minnesota Baker-Allied 
Golf Tournament and Play-Day, helping the 250 contestants and onlookers to 
enjoy a perfect day, were the bakers and allied men shown above. Left to 
right, R. H. Hansen, Hansen-O’Brien Co.; L. T. Blom, Maas-Keefe Co.; E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc.; Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Food Stores, Inc.; and 
C. A. Francois, Swift & Co., all from the Twin Cities. In the lower illustra- 
tion, the winner of the trophy for baker’s low gross at the annual Tournament 
held at Golden Valley Country Club in Minneapolis recently was Pete 
Ulmaniec, Nicollet Bakery, Minneapolis, center. At the left is Soren Egekvist, 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, next year’s chairman, and at the 
right is Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, chairman of this year’s 
tournament. 
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Thousands of loaves of whole wheat bread will be baked under 
actual bakery conditions in our experimental commercial test bakery this year. 
Tests will be made for volume, grain, texture, color, odor and flavor. These tests are 
your assurance of quality flour—uniform, dependable flour, sack after sack, after sack. 


_Look for this label on every sack of flour you buy. 


General Mills, Ine. 


Minneapolis 1 
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Formulas for Profit 







Promote 
Sales 


With 
Dates 


DATE SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
3 lb. ground pitted dates 
10 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
% oz. ginger 
3 oz. soda 
Stir in: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
6 lb. buttermilk 
Sieve and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
Scale into pans of desired size and 
shape. Bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice the cakes 
with the following icing: 
Date Icing 
Beat until stiff: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. corn syrup 
1 pt. egg whites 
1 pt. water 
¥% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of 
Then mix in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. ground pitted dates 
Then thin the icing to good spread- 
ing consistency with a little water. 
A little cinnamon may be added to 
the icing if desired. 
SUPREME DATE LAYER CAKES 


Mix together on second speed on a 
four speed machine for 3 to 5 min- 
utes: 

5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

Add and mix for 3 to 5 minutes: 

6 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

3% oz. salt 

3 oz. spice mixture 
4lb.80z. ground dates 
2 lb. 80z. buttermilk 
Then add and mix for 3 to 5 min- 
utes: 
3 lb. whole eggs 
3 lb. 12 oz. buttermilk 
Then add and mix in: 
1lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 


tartar 


bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period in order to 
obtain a smooth batter. After the 
cakes are baked and cooled they may 
be iced as desired. 
Spice Mixture 
4% oz. cinnamon 
8 oz. soda 
4 oz. baking powder 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Mix together thoroughly. 
Suggested Icing 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Add gradually and mix on medium 
speed: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
When well incorporated, add and 
beat to the desired consistency: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
After the cakes are iced, place a 
few whole pitted dates on top or 
sprinkle some chopped dates and wal- 
nut pieces on top. 
DATE CUSTARD PIES 
Mix together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
%4 Oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Add and stir in: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
1 gal. milk 
Allow this filling to stand around 
for about an hour, stirring it once 


Date Nut Loaf 


in a while to thoroughly dissolve the 
sugar. Then place 5 oz. of chopped 
pitted dates on the bottom of a num- 
ber of unbaked 9 in. pie shells. Fill 
the shells with the above custard and 
bake at about 380° F. until set. 
DATE BREAD (WHITE DOUGH) 
Make a dough, using the following 
ingredients: 
25 Ib. flour 
15 lb.water 
8 oz. salt 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. shortening 
15 oz. yeast 
15 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
When nearly mixed smooth, add: 
8 lb. chopped pitted dates 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, approximately 1 hr., 45 min. 
To the bench 15 min. later. Scale 
and round up. Give about 15 min. in- 
termediate proof and then make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 410° F. 


DATE-APPLE BREAD 


Make a dough using the following 
ingredients: 
20 lb. flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
5 oz. malt 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
10 oz. shortening 
1 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
When nearly mixed smooth, add: 


(variable) 


Dates Have Appealing Flavor 


The appealing flavor of dates means that just about everyone likes baked 
products made with dates. Are you taking advantage of their sales appeal? 
Dates are high in sugar content and add sweetness and keeping quality. 
They also add to the appearance of baked foods in which they are used. 
The flavor of dates blends ideally with spices, nuts and fruits. Their compara- 
tively low price also merits consideration by every baker. 


Packaged Dates Add Eye Appeal 


In displaying baked foods containing dates in the window or show cases, 
it is an excellent idea to include a display of packaged dates. These dates, 
packaged in cellophane, add eye appeal. They will make an impression on 
shoppers. The following formulas will produce products that may readily 
be used for desserts and in-between snacks. Feature one or two of them 
each day. Give them a prominent spot in the show cases and windows. The 
sales force should be instructed to promote these products. This will pay 


dividends, 
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4 lb. 80z. chopped pitted dates 
5 lb. diced apples 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 

punch approximately 2 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 1 hr. To the bench 15 
min. later. Scale and round up. Give 
about 15 min. intermediate proof and 
make up. Allow to proof and bake at 
about 410-420° F. 


DATE OATMEAL COOKIES 
(MACHINE CUT) 
Cream together: 
6 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
4 lb. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
2 lb. 80z. ground pitted dates 
¥ oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
¥% pt. molasses 
Add: 
3 lb. milk 
Sift together and add: 
10 lb. pastry flour 
Then add: 
4 lb. fine cut oatmeal 
When mixed together, deposit on 
greased and dusted pans and bake 
at about 360° F. 
Note: Do not overmix 


DATE POUND CAKE 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
3 Ib. butter 
Add gradually: 
3 Ib. whole eggs 
Then sift and mix in: 
3 lb. cake flour 
Then mix in: 
8 lb. chopped dates 
2 Ib. glaced cherries 
2 1b. chopped walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake about 330-340° F. 
Note: Scrape down the bow! and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. A little steam in 
the oven is desirable. After the cakes 
are baked, wash them with the fol- 
lowing glucose glaze and place a 
couple of whole dates on top of the 
cakes. 
Glucose Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. glucose 
1 pt. water 
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DATE RYE BREAD 


Make a dough, using the following 
ingredients: 
n630 lb. first clear flour 
10 lb. medium rye flour 
26 Ib. water (variable) 
12 oz. salt 
8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
12 oz. shortening 
12 oz. yeast 
1 Ib. molasses 
1 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
When the dough is nearly mixed, 


as 
- 10 lb. chopped pitted dates 

Dough temperature 76-78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
45 min. later. Scale off in desired 
weights. Round up and allow to rest. 
Then make up as desired. Give prop- 
er proof and bake, using plenty of 
steam in the oven. 


DATE ICEBOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
\% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour (sifted) 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. chopped pitted dates 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
16 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in a refriger- 
ator overnight. Then cut into slices 
about % inch thick, using a sharp 
knife. Place on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 360° F. 


DATE SQUARES 


Beat up: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Add: 


1lb.80z. brown sugar (sifted) 
Mix together well and fold in care- 
fully: 
13 oz. cake flour 
\% oz. salt 
\% oz. baking powder 
1 lb. chopped pitted dates 
5 0z. fine chopped nuts 
8 oz. seedless raisins 
Place this mixture in an 18x26 
inch greased and dusted bun pan. 
Spread out evenly and then bake on 
double pans at about 360-370° F. Aft- 
er baking and when cool, cut into 
2 in. squares. 
Note: If desired, powdered sugar 
may be sifted on top, after cutting 
into squares. Do not overbake. 


DATE FRUIT BREAD 
Mix together slightly: 
2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 oz. salt 
1lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1lb. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
Add: 
1lb. egg yolks 
12 0z. whole eggs 
A little lemon flavor 
Then add: 
6 lb. water 
Add: 
15 lb. bread flour (sifted) 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
1 lb. yeast dissolved in 
2 lb. 4 oz. water 
Then mix in: 
5 lb. chopped pitted dates 
1lb. chopped citron 
1lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 
Dough temperature 80-82° F. First 
punch about 1 hr. 30 min. To the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale the dough 
into pieces of desired weight and 
round up. Then place them in 7 or 
8 in. deep (2-in.) round cake pans. 
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Allow to proof and bake at about 
375° F. When baked, glaze the loaves 
with the following: 


Corn Syrup Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Note: The amount of water in the 
dough may have to be varied some- 
what due to variation in the type 
of flour used. For the 8-in. pans, 
scale the dough into 27 oz. pieces 
and for the 7-in. pans, about 22 oz. 


DATE BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
Add: 
11% pt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. cake crumbs 
4 lb. water 
2 oz. yeast 
Add and mix in well: 
1 Ib. cornmeal 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. rye flour 
1 1b. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 lb. 8 0z. chopped pitted dates 
Deposit into regular greased Bos- 
ton bread pans. Place in a steamer 
and bake for approximately two 
hours at 360-370° F. 


DATE CHOCOLATE DROP 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
\% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground pitted dates 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
2 1b. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
8 oz. cocoa 
Then add and mix in: 
12 oz. chopped walnuts or pecans 
Then drop out on greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 360° F. 


DATE MACAROON COOKIES 

Heat to 110-115° F.: 

1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 

2 lb. egg whites 

1 oz. salt 

Then add and mix in: 

2 lb. chopped pitted dates 

8 oz. chopped pecans 

8 oz. chopped walnuts 

3 lb. macaroon coconut 

Vanilla to suit 

Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake at about 330-340° F. 
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DATE FILLED WHOLE WHEAT 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
11% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. ground raisins 
Stir in: 
6 0z. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 lb. 6 0z. milk 
Mix together and add, mix until 
smooth: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1 1b. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 lb. whole wheat flour 
Cut out with a 3 in. plain round 
cutter. Place a dot of date jam about 
the size of a marble in the center and 
then fold over. Place on lightly 
greased pans. Wash with an egg wash 
at about 375° F. 


Date Jam 

Cook together until thick: 

3 1b. 80z. ground dates 

11lb.80z. brown sugar 

2 lb. water 

1% oz. cinnamon 

¥% oz. salt 

2 oz. starch 

Lemon flavor to suit 


DATE OATMEAL NEWTONS 
Cream together: 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1b. malt 
10 0z. water (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
4 |b. pastry flour 
2 Ib. oatmeal 
Procedure: Roll out the dough to 
about % in. thickness, cut into strips 
3% in. wide and spread date filling 
in the center of each strip. Wash the 
edges and fold over. Seal and then 
cut into pieces of desired length. 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Question and Answer 
Department (see page 43) and the 
Do You Know feature (see page 22), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


Place on well greased pans. Wash 
with an egg wash and bake at abou 
380° F. 
Date Jam 
Cook to about 225° F.: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. ground pitted dates 
1 lb. water 
Allow to cool 
Date Filling 
Mix together thoroughly: 
3 lb. 12 0z. date jam 
2 lb. cake crumbs (variable) 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
The Newtons may be filled with 
other jams if desired. 


DATE NUT BREAD (NO. 1) 
(QUICK) 

Mix together: 

12 oz. sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

% oz. salt 

%4 oz. soda 

Stir in: 

1 pt. honey 

Then add: 

2 qt. milk 

Mix in: 

1 lb. chopped nuts 

1 lb. 8 oz. chopped dates 
Sieve together and mix in: 

4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

% oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit into greased loaf cake pans 

and bake at about 360° F. 


DATE NUT BREAD (NO. 2) 
(QUICK) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
Stir in: 
1 pt. honey 
1 pt. molasses 
Add: 
4 |b. milk 
Add and mix well: 
1 Ib. cornmeal 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. rye flour 
3 Ib. bread flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. chopped walnuts 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped pitted dates 
Scale 17 oz. in regular Boston 
Brown Bread tins. The tins and cov- 
ers should be greased. The steamer 
should be filled with water up to the 
top of the inside bottom plate. Bake 
for two hours at about 380° F. 


DATE MACAROON SQUARES 


Rub together between the hands, 
using the same procedure as for mak- 
ing pie dough: 

2 lb. 4 oz. cake or pastry flour 
2 Ib. granulated sugar 

1 Ib. 2 oz. shortening 

% oz. salt 

1 lb. macaroon coconut 

6 oz. fine chopped walnuts 

% oz. maple extract 

% oz. vanilla extract 

¥% oz. lemon extract 

Take one-half of this mixture and 
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sprinkle it evenly on a bun pan 18x26 
in., greased and flour dusted. Then 
sprinkle a little flour over the sur- 
face, and with a small rolling pin 
roll out evenly and smoothly to cover 
the whole surface of the bottom of 
the pan. Then spread the following 
date filling over this. 


Date Filling 

Bring to a boil, stirring constantly: 

2 lb. ground dates 

1 lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 8 oz. water 

% oz. salt 

After the filling has been spread 
out evenly, allow it to cool. Then 
take the remainder of the mixture 
of the flour, sugar and coconut and 
sprinkle it evenly over the top of the 
filling. Dust a litle flour over the sur- 
face and roll out smooth, being care- 
ful not to use too much pressure. 
Then sprinkle granulated sugar over 
the whole surface and place in the 
oven. Bake at about 370° F. This 
will require about 40 min. to bake 
to a light golden brown color. When 
baked and thoroughly cooled, cut into 
squares of desired size. 

Note: Do not rub the flour, sugar, 
coconut, etc., too much as it will 
become pasty and hard to handle. It 
should be crumbly. If the oven has 
a lot of bottom heat, it may be 
necessary to bake on double pans. 
Many types of fruit jams may be 
used for the filling. A good mince 
meat adds to the variety. 

DATE OATMEAL MUFFINS 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 

1 lb. shortening 
11% oz. soda 
14 oz. salt 

Add: 

1 lb. whole eggs 

Mix in: 

2 lb. honey 

Add gradually: 

4 lb. milk 

Sift together and add: 

4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

3 oz. baking powder 

Add and mix in thoroughly: 

1 Ib. 8 oz. oatmeal 

2 Ib. chopped pitted dates 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. 


ORANGE DATE LAYERS 


Cream together on medium speed 
for about 4 min.: 
6 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 1b. emulsifying type shortening 
216 oz. soda 
2 0z. salt 
1 lb. ground dates 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
1 lb. ground oranges 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360-370° F. After 
baking and when cool, ice the cakes 
with the following icing: 
Orange Cream Icing 
Whip together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Add gradually while beating: 
1 lb. 80z. orange juice 
40z. lemon juice 
Then add and whip until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. ground orange peel 
Note: In warm weather, mix in one 
pound of flour with the shortening at 
the beginning. 
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DATE LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. cinnamon 
lo oz. soda 
Lemon extract to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
loz.cream of tartar 
Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped dates 
6 oz. chopped walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360-370° F. When 
baked and cooled, ice the cakes with 
the following icing: 
Butter Cream Icing 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Add slowly while mixing: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
When well incorporated, add and 
beat to the desired consistency for 
icing: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
14 oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
After the cakes are iced, place a few 
whole dates on top or sprinkle some 
chopped dates and walnut pieces on 
top. For the filling, take some of the 
above icing and add date jam as de- 
sired. Thin down the filling, if nec- 
essary with a little condensed milk 
or simple syrup. Beat until the filling 
is fluffy. 
Date Jam 
Cook until thick: 
3 lb. ground pitted dates 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. water 
1% oz. salt 
4g oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. starch 
Lemon extract to suit 
Store in a refrigerator. 
DATE HERMITS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
10 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped pitted dates 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
8 oz. mixed peel 
4 oz. chopped glaced cherries 
Sieve and mix in: 
2 lb. 4.0z. pastry flour 
46 oz. baking powder 
Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake at about 350° F. 


DATE MALT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Add: 
\% pt. malt 
Stir in: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
8 oz. milk 
Then add: 
2 lb. chopped dates 
8 oz. seedless raisins 
Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 4 oz. flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Scale the dough into 1 Ib. pieces. 
Roll out into strips about as big 
around as a silver dollar. Cut each 
strip into 18 pieces. Place the pieces 
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OFFICERS ELECTED—The Chicago Bakery Production Club elected officers 
at the meeting of the organization:at the Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago, June 9, 
Shown on the right in the picture above is Joseph Cryns, Chicago Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute, the new president. Handing him the gavel 
is the retiring president, Julius Prep, Airport Restaurant, Marshall Field & 
Co. The other officers are, left to right: James R. McLaughlin, Ekco Products 
Co., treasurer; Arthur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., program chairman; 
and James Bay, Bay Foods, Inc., treasurer. 





on lightly greased pans and flatten 
them out with a rock stamp. Bake 
at about 350-360° F. 


DATE WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 

Make a dough, using the regular 
procedure, with the following in- 
gredients: 

30 lb. whole wheat flour 

19 lb. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

14 oz. yeast 

10 oz. malt 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

When nearly mixed smooth, add: 

8 lb. pitted dates 

Dough temperature 77-78° F. Have 
water temperature 15 to 20° F. colder 
than for white doughs. 

First punch 1 hr. 30 min. (approxi- 
mately). Second punch 1 hr. To the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale into pieces 
of desired weight and round up. Af- 
ter giving intermediate proof, make 
up. Give proper proof and then bake. 

Note: Whole wheat doughs should 
be mixed considerably longer than 
white bread doughs. 


DATE KISSES 
Beat light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
6 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then mix in carefully: 
4 lb. chopped pitted dates 
Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake at about 275° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Joe Lowe Corp. Sets 
Up Baking Mix Unit 


NEW YORK—Joe Lowe, president 
of the Joe Lowe Corp., with offices at 
601 W. 26th St., New York City, has 
announced the opening of the firm’s 
institutional department of baking 
mixes. As one of the first entrants 
in the prepared mix field, with over 
50 years of service to the baking in- 
dustry the department has been 
opened in response to requests for 
our products from concerns doing 
mass-feeding. 

Mr. Lowe appointed Jack Marcus 
as a special representative to institu- 
tional users. 


Tax "Hodge Podge" 
in States Criticized 


NEW YORK—Both general busi- 
ness corporations and the states 
themselves suffer from the present 
“diverse and inconsistent” state tax 
rules for apportioning net income of 
general business corporations in in- 
terstate commerce, according to a 
research report just issued by Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., New 
York, research arm of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 

Based on an analysis of tax laws, 
regulations and administrative rul- 
ings as they affect actual industrial 
and mercantile corporations which 
are in interstate commerce, the re- 
port analyzes and compares the 
methods followed by 32 states which 
tax net income of out-of-state com- 
panies doing business within their 
borders. Entitled “Allocation and Ap- 
portionment of Corporate Net In- 
come for State Taxes,” it tells how 
various taxing jurisdictions interpret 
such terms as “sales” and “gross re- 
ceipts” when determining how much 
the taxpayer is to pay. The rules 
range from vague and ambiguous 
ideas to extremely detailed, mechani- 
cal procedures. 

“Overlapping and inconsistent state 
laws have a compound effect upon 
corporate taxpayers,” the report 
points out. “Not only are there oc- 
casions of multiple taxation, but the 


“internal costs of administration are 


materially increased. Taxpayer cor- 
porations must devote time and ef- 
fort to the accumulation of data 
which are differently defined by dif- 
ferent taxing jurisdictions, or which 
are required by some and not by 
others.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Somebody Bad” 


MANCHESTER, CONN. — An en- 
terprising baker here salvaged con- 
siderable publicity and good will when 
he was left with no taker for a wed- 
ding cake order. The couple who or- 
dered it suddenly cancelled their wed- 
ding plans. It was a $20 cake, large 
enough to serve 25 persons. The baker 
offered it free to the first couple 
producing a wedding license and re- 
ceived widespread publicity when he 
made the announcement. 
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Ever wonder how 
advertising works ? 


The ad, at right, runs in full-color in 
October McCall’s and Better Homes & 
Gardens. Here’s what it is designed to do: 


1 Catch the reader's eye—with a big, 
* tempting full-color photo of toasted 
raisin bread. 


2 _ Tell her quickly—that raisins make 
* the good difference in toast. 
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goodness raisins add. 


4 Tempt her again—by repetition of 
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the “theme” that good things taste Gel He . 


better Rich with Raisins. 
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Here’s how you can 
put this advertising to work 
for your Raisin Bread 


MAKE OCTOBER the month you go all out to 
“catch the customer’s eye,” “remind her,” “tempt 
her” —with your raisin bread. You can do that 
by baking more raisin bread...displaying it... 
featuring it in your advertising and promotions. 





d 
add a lift to lunchtinse 
ihe, Gunner, At every bre 


And to teatime snack 
} 








Wsins—natural frit » 
er health essentials Slip some 





HETEY, ren and ox} 
from a loaf soun—and see! 
CALIFORNIA Ba , 
ISIN ADVISORY 
BOARD, FRESNO. ¢ 
» CALIFORNIA 









RICH WITH RAISINS 
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To make the most from the Raisin Industry's 
national promotion, send for reprints of the 
ad above and Raisin Breadrack Hangers, in two 
designs, ready for your brand imprint. All in 
full-color and Free. Write to: California Raisin 
Advisory Board, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, Calif. 


Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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DO YOU KNOW . ° 
Ps 

Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 29 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 

2. In making ginger cookies, where 
crumbs are used, the results will not 
always be uniform 

3. When discussing 5 to 1 pack 


1. When making angel food cakes, 
best results are obtained by having 
the egg whites as cold as possible 


before starting to beat them. 





frozen fruit, it is meant that 5 lb. of 
fruit is used with 1 lb. of sugar. 

4. For the heavy types of rye 
bread, high speed mixers should be 
used for making the dough. 

5. Ammonia should not be used in 
making French doughnuts. 

6. Pale sides or loaves of bread are 
usually due to the pans being 
strapped too close together. 

7. Gelatin cannot be used as a 
thickener instead of starch or tapioca 
in making fruit pies. 

8. When making short sponge 
cakes, the shortening should always 
be added after the flour has been 
mixed in. 








and NEVER CRITICAL 


1. It gives tolerance to mixing. 


difference. 


2. It is easy to handle... use it dry on top 


of the flour in either sponge or dough. 6. 


Bread yield is larger. difference. 


Doughs are more pliable—they machine 


5. The crumb is whiter—you can see the 
Bread is softer—you can feel the 


7. Bread has a lip smacking flavor —you 


reach for more. 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, 


dst te pen cartel 


+t 


nois. 


‘3 


Chicago 6, Illi 
9 a x oe Ke ‘. 
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9. Baking powder is often used jn 
making molasses cakes in order to 
improve the crumb color. 

10. Rich types of wafers and drop 
cookies are usually baked on greaseq 
and dusted pans. 

11. A short patent flour used for 
bread requires more yeast food than 
a long patent flour. 

12. Dextrose (corn sugar) is not 
used in making pie crust because it 
caramelizes too readily. 

13. Hard wheat flour should not be 
used in making sponge cakes. 

14. When hot bread is cooled in g 
dry cold atmosphere, cracking or 
checking of the crust will occur. 

15. Powdered whole milk cortaings 
about 2742% butter fat. 

16. Most large wholesale bread 
bakeries use sponge doughs because 
less yeast is required, thereby saving 
on material cost, which is the main 
consideration. 

17. Pan grease mixtures used for 
greasing the pans for high sugar 
content cakes, are usually made of a 
mixture of shortening and flour in 
order to decrease sticking in the 
pans. The use of some vegetable oi] 
in this mixture will make it easier to 
grease the pans. 


18. Cooked rhubarb pie filling | 


should be cooled as rapidly as possi- 
ble in order to prevent or decrease 


thinning down during the cooling pe- 


riod. 
19. When egg white icing becomes 


hard and brittle, some hygroscopic 7 
ingredient should be used in the for- 7 


mula. 

20. There are no advantages in 
making twist bread as against plain 
round top bread. 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINC FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 














Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. | 


Monroe, Mich. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. f 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


VIctor 2998 TWX K C 128 ff 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








WHITE WHEAT| 





e 
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Crestone Needles 


Sangre de Cristo Range 


Colorado Rockies 
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Women’s Bakery, Ltd., has opened 
a new store at 101644 Pape Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. The first 4,000 customers 


entering the new store received a 


loaf of bread free. 


Mader’s Bakery has been reopened 
at 2614 Parade St., Erie, Pa., follow- 
ing an extensive remodeling and mod- 
ernization program. Edward Loffi is 
the proprietor. 


Hedberg’s Bakery will move from 
its present location at 277 Willard 
St., Jamestown, N. Y., to a new loca- 
tion at 909 North Main St. in James- 
town. 


Rode’s Bakery, operated at 7509 
22nd Ave. in Kenosha, Wis., by Wil- 
lard Witt, has opened a branch shop 
at 2328 63rd St. 

* 

Air conditioning has been installed 
in the retail section of the State Bak- 
ery & Delicatessen, owned and oper- 
ated by Dennis Willett in Tallahassee, 
Fla. Recently one of the biggest 
cakes ever baked in Tallahassee was 
produced in this bakery. It weighed 
750 lb., was 18 layers high, took 24 
hours to produce and was served to 
1,800 persons. 

+ 


All baking operations at the Colo- 
nial Biscuit Co., 1801 Forbes St., 
Oakland, Pa., have been shut down, 
Kenneth F. MacLellan, Sr., president 
of United Biscuit Company, an- 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
4 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











nounced. Colonial is a subsidiary of 
United. A sales and distribution staff 
will be continued. Mr. MacLellan said 
the only reason for the action is that 
the Pittsburgh plant is obsolete. 
7 

A new custom built display case 
has been installed in the Camellia, 
Bakery, Tallahassee, Fla., as a part 
of the remodeling and renovating 


Frofit:mahing Sdons 


rom FLEISCHMANN 





program that has been under way. 
Henry Martin is owner and operator. 
s 
Grant’s Do-Nut Shop has been op- 
ened at 412 Vine St., in West Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


eo 
Bill Grimmig, Jr., who has been 


serving in the Air Force for the past 
several years, is back in Tallahassee, 


Sell more cakes 
with Personnel Cake Plan 


Tue PERSONNEL CAKE PLAN takes advantage of two well- 
known facts to substantially increase your cake business. 
First, cake is generally accepted as the symbol of a happy 
birthday. Second, a birthday cake is an ideal gift for main- 
taining and improving employer-employee relationships. 
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Fla. He is connected with Federal 
Bake Shop and is in charge of pro- 
duction. 

s 


A new dough retarder and cake 
machine have been installed in the 
Quality Bakery, Gainsville, Fla. T. & 
Collins is owner and manager. 

* 

Harold Coleman is erecting a new 
bakery building in Melbourne, Fla, 
a 

The “newer and more efficient” 
Oakland, Cal. plant of Sunshine Bis. 
cuits, Inc., will replace the Spokane 
plant, making products for distriby. 
tion in eastern Washington, Northern 
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Idaho 
company states. 


Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla., is remodeling its plant at 


1102 South Florida Ave. 
* 


A new cake machine has been in- 
stalled in the Columbia Baking Co. 


plant at Tampa, Fla. 
* 


Vance Eveland is now occupying 
his new and greatly enlarged bakery 


at Englewood, Fla. 
a 


Alex Bullock, 


How to sell the 
Personnel Cake Plan 
Contact local businesses by sending 
the personnel manager or owner a 
sample decorated cake. Enclose the 
cake in a large container colorfully tied 
to attract as much attention as pos- 
sible. Attach a letter to the outside of 
the box explaining the Personnel Cake 
Plan.* Phone for a follow-up meeting 
with your prospect to clinch the sale. 





How it works 
You keep on file a 
list of each firm’s 
employees with 
their birth dates. As 
each birthday falls due, you deliver 
the cakes inscribed with appropriate 
birthday greetings. Each cake box is 
gift-tied and contains a personalized 
birthday card from the personnel 
manager or owner of the company. 
Employees pick up their gifts at the 
main office. 


It works for anniversaries, too! 


Many firms make 
a practice of re- 
membering per- 
sonal or company 
anniversaries of 
employees with 
appropriate gifts. 
And here again 
cakes are a “natural.” 

Simply set up a file of employees 
who are celebrating important anni- 
versaries. As the dates come due you 
deliver appropriately decorated cakesto 
home or office, as Management directs. 


*A sample ‘‘sales’’ letter to prospects 
is available from your Fleischmann Man, 
























and Western Montana, the 


office manager of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., Dallas, ad- 
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dressed the Dallas chapter of the 

National Association of Cost Ac- 

countants following a tour of the 

plant taken recently by the group. 
® 

Albert Marklin has completed con- 
struction of his new bakery at 8125 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. The bakery 
contains a drive-in customers’ win- 
dow where motorists may pick up 
orders phoned in previously. 

* 

Sutter French Confections, Inc., 
has moved to its new plant at 18-20 
Greenwich Ave., New York. Their 
former address was 403 Bleecker St. 
where the firm originated 28 years 
ago. Branches are located in the 


Bronx and in Brooklyn. Store mana- 
gers Pierre Goeller and Mario Gar- 
barino state that Sutter will continue 
to do its baking before the cus- 
tomers’ eyes. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Woelk have 
purchased Tucker’s Bakery, 995 S. 
Orlando Ave. Winter Park, Fla. 

oa 

The Mather’s Bakery, Eau Gallie, 
Fla., is closed while a remodeling 
program is under way. The entire 
plant will be modernized. 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Wright, owners 

of the Lyons (Nev.) Bakery Cafe, 


What tastes bottor— 
SELLS BETTER! 





You get better-tasting cakes 
with Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


Its exclusive formula assures dependable uniform results. 
Controlled action keeps your batter free-flowing and easy to 
handle between mixing and baking. Rises steadily in the oven. 
About 2¢ worth of Fleischmann’s assures you of getting the 
fullest results possible from every $1 of other ingredients. 





You get better-tasting Angel Food cakes 
with Fleischmann’s new Tart-0-Cream Acid Salt 





improves volume and color. . . 


stabilizes egg white for 


greater beating tolerance ... is the only known acid salt (other 
than cream of tartar) that can be used for Angel Food production 
in continuous mixers. Ask your Fleischmann Man for details. 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY asa 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


TART-O-CREAM ACID SALT 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING e FROZEN EGGS 


Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BAKING POWDER e 
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plan to open a bakery at Oakland, 
Neb. Rolls and pastries will be baked 


in Oakland and bread will be baked 
in Lyons for the new shop. 
& 


Bill’s Bakery, 422 Choctaw Ave., 
Chickasha, Okla., has added two new 
delivery trucks to its fleet, and the 
Turner Baking Co., Durant, one 
truck. 

& 


Martin’s Bakery, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000. Registered offices of 
the firm are at 509-715 Granville St., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

& 

H. Andersen has registered the 
name of the Danish Bakery, 940 Com- 
mercial Drive, Vancouver, B. C. 

cs 

Frank Griffith has opened a dough- 
nut shop in Doniphan, Mo. 

ae 

Dan Garcia, owner of the Royal 
Bakery, Tampa, Fla., has relocated 
his bakery at 22nd St. 

& 

John Grant, owner of the Grant’s 
Pastry Shop in Clearwater, Fla., has 
opened a branch cutlet in a new shop- 
ping center in Largo, Fla. 

co 

Mr. and Mrs. Thurman Mayes have 
held a formal opening of their new 
Dixie Queen Pastry Shop at Mexico, 
Mo. 

& 

Coffee and doughnuts were served 
at the grand opening staged by the 
Zuehl Bakery, Lester Prairie, Minn. 

» 

The Roux building, Flat River, Mo., 
has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Pete 
Yankoff of Desloge, who will reopen 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


“Tac 2 aality Gakers Plaur 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


») OKLAHOMA 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE ané¢d STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


for All your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILuNnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 

















RODNEY is the name behind 
the name of many well-known 
bread brands in America's lead- 
ing markets. And RODNEY 
flours achieved this position of 
trust by courageous and ag- 


















gressive application of skill and 
knowledge to flour production 


problems. The RODNEY name 


stands for a well-rounded mill- 











ing organization able to offer 
you an extra measure of quality 





that will help make your bread 
even better. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Check this time-proven fact: 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
has highest uniformity... 

pound after pound after pound. 
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the Desloge Baking Co. there as soon 
as it is vacated and the property is 
remodeled. The building housing the 
bakery in Desloge was destroyed by 
fire. 

B 

A new bake shop, to be known as 
the Mary Lou Bake Shop, has been 
opened for business at Unionville, 
Mo., with Mary Lou Cullor as the 
owner. 

Alvin Weichold, formerly manager 
of the Jefferson Village Bakery, San 
Antonio, Texas, has been named man- 
ager of the Williams Cake Shop, San 
Antonio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Verlie Pilotte have 
bought Conrad’s Bakery, Fowler, 
Ind., from Conrad Bower, who has 
operated it for the past 20 years. 

& 

Henry Bischel has purchased the 
Bloomer (Wis.) Bakery from Archie 
Sokup. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. G. O. Simon have 
purchased a bakery in Lisbon, N. D., 
and are now residing in Lisbon. 

* 

Damage estimated at $10,000 was 
caused when fire broke out in Elmore 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

* 

The Britt (lowa) Bakery has been 
opened by Bill Dummett who former- 
ly owned a bakery at Osage, Iowa. 

a 

Franke’s Bakeries, Little Rock, 
Ark., established in 1919 by C. A. 
Franke, has been sold for an undis- 
closed price to Fairfax Bread Co., 
San Francisco, wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of Safeway Stores, Inc. Safeway 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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will use the plant to produce baked 
foods for its 32 Arkansas outlets, 
which previously have been served 
from the firm’s Dallas and Kansas 
City bakeries. 

* 


A petition for reorganization has 
been filed by the Parkway Baking Co. 
of Philadelphia in the U.S. District 
Court. 

* 


Harold’s Pastry Shop, operated by 
Harold Herbrandson, has been reop- 
ened in Lake Park, Iowa. ‘ 


Herdel has been named Bed- 
branch manager of the 


Leslie 
ford, Ind., 


Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. He succeeds Edward Glasser, 
who has been transferred to the 
Louisville plant as sales manager. 

es 


Glenn Gudmastad is the new own- 
er of Don’s Bakery in Graceville, 
Minn. 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hasse have 
opened a new bakery at Eden Valley, 
Minn. 

& 

At a recent stockholders’ meeting 
of Poa Food Products, Ltd., it was 
voted to amend the articles of asso- 
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ciation corporation, changing the 
name to Snowflake Bakery Corp. of 
Hawaii, Ltd., and Snowflake and 
Krispy Krust Bakeries. 

» 


Joe Durham, formerly in the bak- 
ery business at Fairmont, Minn., has 
purchased the Ogilvy Bakery, 30 Sec. 
ond N.E., Mason City, Iowa. 


e 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Glover are the 
new owners of the bakery formerly 
owned by re and Mrs. C. A. Friedel] 
in Newell, S. D. 
a 
A house-to-house delivery of fresh 
bakery goods has been started on 
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Increases Bread Sales 
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of BUTTERKIST 


BAKERY SHOP, 4404 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, along with Mrs. McCarthy (left) 
and Betty Kuehling, stand proudly before the 
banners and cards as well as the golden 


loaves of WHEAT GERM BREAD. 
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some of the lower Keys by Moore’s 
Bakery, Marathon, Fla. 
€ 


The Swanson Cookie Co., Willmar, 
Minn., has purchased the building 
erected for the firm last year. 

& 

The Woodard Bakery, Plainview, 
Minn., has been purchased by Otto 
H. Studt. 

2s 


The Southside Grables Bakery, Inc. 
is being opened at 1238 So. Dixie, 
South Miami, Fla., by Hogan Grables. 

ae 


The Dixie Cream Do Nut Company 
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is opening a new shop at 506 N. An- 
drews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
ee 
The Orange Bakery, New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla., owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Rutherford, has been remod- 
eled and newly decorated. 


ca 

Harold and Louella Rakestraw and 
La Verne Wolf have opened the Hol- 
lywood (Fla.) Cake Box. 

& 

J’s Pastry Shop has relocated and 
is now housed in a new building at 
2020 12th Ave., Pensacola, Fla. Jay 
and Jack Steel are the owners. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. Experimental work done 
with egg whites at various tempera- 
tures showed that best results are 
obtained when the whites have a 
temperature of about 70°F. 


2. True. The cookies will not al- 
ways be uniform due to variations in 
the type of crumbs used. It is best 
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with Wheat Germ Flour! 


ee We at BROWN MILLING thought that we would bring 
you a message directly from one of our many users of WHEAT 
GERM flour, so we picked a member of our rapidly growing 
family, the BUTTERKIST BAKERY SHOP and asked Mr. 
McCarthy what he thought of our flour, after having used it 
four weeks, and this is what he had to say: 


“Since using WHEAT GERM flour, milled by Brown 
Milling Process, we have noted the following changes, 
first; many of our customers who have been purchasing 
bread from us switched to the wheat germ bread for a 
trial, since then they have become regular purchasers of 
this type of bread, then the word got around the neighbor- 
hood and from that time our sales have increased 10%, 
and that is good in this off season for bread. Add to this 
fact that there has been a steady increase in the consump- 
tion of bread in the families we know from years of service 
and they have had such comments as... ‘like old fashioned 
bread’ .. . ‘hearty flavor’... ‘toasts beautifully’ . . . ‘firmer’ 
... ‘tastier’... when you add all these points together, 
then you can understand why we are enjoying an increase 
in business, and this is just the beginning!” 


Well, those are the words from a baker who knows. . . so why 
not climb on this bandwagon of BETTER BREADS via the 
WHEAT GERM PROCESS and cash in on increased sales? 


May we hear from you? 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Millers of Natural Wheat Germ Flour 
It's Best for Bread 


Edgar Carlock 
2310 N. Oakley Blvd. 


Chicago 47, Ill. 
Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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to run off a few cookies and bake 
them. Adjustments can then be made 
in the dough in order to increase or 
decrease the spread. 

3. True. 3 to 1 pack would refer 
to 3 lb. of fruit and 1 Ib. of sugar. 

4. False. Slow speed mixers are 
recommended for mixing the heavy 
types of rye bread. 

5. True. Ammonia has a tendency 
to darken the frying fat used in mak- 
ing French doughnuts. Baking pow- 
der may replace the ammonia. About 
2% times as much baking powder 
should be used to replace the am- 
monia. 

6. True. The pans should be spaced 
at least *%4 in. apart at the top. 

7. False. When gelatin is used as a 
thickener, the fruit should be placed 
in baked shells and the gelatin mix- 
ture poured over it. The pies should 
then be placed in a refrigerator until 
the gelatin has set. If the pie filling 
is going to be baked, it will be found 
that the gelatin will become thin 
and runny. 

8. False. If done properly, it may 
be added before the flour is mixed in. 
Care must be taken not to over mix 
in either procedure. 

9. False. Baking powder is not used 
in molasses cakes because it would 
produce a disagreeable greyish brown 
color. Soda is used to produce a good 
rich brown color. The acid in the mo- 
lasses acts in conjunction with the 
soda as a leavening agent. As a rule 
an excess of soda is used to produce 
a cake on the alkaline side. 

10. True. Unless the pans are 
greased and dusted, the cookies are 
very apt to spread too much. This 
also helps to eliminate the so-called 
razor edges. These razor edges burn 
very readily which is harmful to the 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 








LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN coneany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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flavor. They also break easily, spoil- 

ing the appearance of the cookies. 
11. False. A short patent flour will 

require less yeast food than a long 


is recom- 
flour and 


patent flour. Usually 4% 
mended for short patent 
14% for long patent flour. 

12. False. A small amount of dex- 
trose is at times added to pie dough 
in order to produce a better crust 
color. This is especially true when 
the top heat in the oven is on the low 
side. 

13. True. A hard wheat flour will 
produce a tougher cake than when a 
good cake flour is used. A good grade 
of pastry flour can at times be used 
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with good results. This would depend 
to some extent upon the formula be- 
ing used. Pastry flour, as a rule, is 
darker in color than a good cake 
flour, but in sponge cakes, this dif- 
ference would hardly be apparent. 

14. True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually, away from drafts. A bread 
cooler, in which the temperature and 
humidity can be controlled, is ideal 
for eliminating this trouble. 

15. True. Skim milk powder (low 
fat milk solids) contains about 142% 
butter fat. 

16. False. It is easier to produce 
a uniform product, using sponge 
doughs. Sponge doughs have a great- 


er fermentation tolerance than 
straight doughs. In case of a break 
down in the makeup equipment, the 
effects on the baked bread are not as 
great as when straight doughs are 
used. 

17. True. About 15 to 20% of the 
shortening should be replaced by 
vegetable oil. 

18. True. Rhubarb contains acid 
which breaks down the starch used 
as a thickener, and heat and mois- 
ture convert the starch into a sugar 
solution. 

19. True. In order to eliminate this 
trouble, part of the sugar should be 
rep'aced by invert syrup, honey, corn 
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All Vegetable 
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(Lecithin and 


Associated 
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BROSOFT is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 


resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 


S 


Sar 


518 First Av 
Seattle 


Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 
and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 
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e.. North 
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Wash 


TON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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syrup, or glycerin. Some slight aq. 
justment will have to be made in the 
formula as these ingredients contain 
some moisture. 

20. False. The bread will have an 
improved grain and silkier texture. 
It is also easier to produce a more 
uniform loaf of bread. However, pro. 
duction costs are increased. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Florasynth Announces 
$500 Fellowship Award 


CHICAGO—William Lakritz, presi. 
dent of Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
has announced a $500 award to be 
given annually to an outstanding jp. 
dividual for work in the advance. 
ment of food technology. 

The Florasynth fellowship will be 
granted each year to a young man 
or woman, under 35 years of age, en- 
gaged in senior undergraduate or 
graduate work, as a candidate for an 
advanced degree in a recognized edy- 
cational institution in the US. or 
Canada, which is conducting funda- 
mental investigations for the ad- 
vancement of food technology. 

The award shall be made to a per- 
son in a different institution each 
year. After three years, however, this 
fellowship award may again be made 
to a person in the same institution 
in which this fellowship had been 
held previously. 

Candidates for this fellowship shall 
be selected by the committee on 
awards of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. 

For more details of this award, 
candidates may write to Secretary 
of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, 176 West Adams St., Chicago 
Til. 
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As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=n 











Once a baker has AMERICAN 
FLOURS in his shop he becomes harder to satisfy be- 
cause he knows how good a flour can be. These superior 


flours can help make your loaf the best in your market. 


It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
italia erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
’ , . 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





Macaroons 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 
« 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. New York, N. Ve 











high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. racis civ, s. oa. 

















Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Baker Perkins Buys 
Marco Company Control 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Baker 
Perkins, Inc., has acquired controlling 
interest in the Marco Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The Marco company was formed 


in 1937, and has engaged in research 
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and development in the food and 
chemical processing industries. 
Among its products are homogeniz- 
ers, pumps, kom-bi-nators, flow-mas- 
ter reactors and continuous mixers. 

Marco products will be complemen- 
tary to the machinery presently of- 
fered by Baker Perkins, Inc., to 
chemical and processing industries. 

Baker Perkins manufactures ma- 








“Diamond D” 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








chinery for commercial bread, cake, 
pie and biscuit bakeries, and a line 
of batch and continuous mixers. 

Headquarters and machinery of the 
Marco company have been trans- 
ferred to Saginaw, Mich. The techni- 
cal research and development en- 
gineers, as well as key manufactur- 
ing and service personnel are moving 
to Saginaw. Marco products will now 
be manufactured in Saginaw. 

Baker Perkins in just completing 
the construction of a new two-story 
150 ft. x 50 ft. building which will 
house the entire engineering organi- 
zation. 

The board of directors of Marco is 
as follows: John Marco, president; 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HERE are a lot of “little things” in 
gy production of HUNTER flours 
we wish we could show our baker friends. 
Such things as extra care in wheat selection 
and the like. The “little” things all add up 
to one big fact — HUNTER flours are a 


real “buy” for the baker. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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H. H. Hennecke, executive vice presi- 
dent; Lee Plastridge, vice president; 
K. A. Mack, vice president; R. A. 
Baker, treasurer; M. J. Glennon, di- 
rector, and J. W. Smith, director. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Sylvania Laboratory 
Tests Cellophane Uses 


PHILADELPHIA — Cellophane is 
put to every conceivable test in the 
newly modernized technical service 
laboratory of Sylvania Division, 
American Viscose Corporation. 

A part of what is claimed to be the 
world’s largest cellophane plant lo- 
cated in Fredericksburg, Va., this 
“proving ground” for cellophane is 
one of the most complete and up-to- 
date laboratories of its kind. Working 
under the direction of John D. Conti, 
technical service department mana- 
ger, Sylvania technicians have devel- 
oped important new equipment for 
cellophane testing and customer serv- 
ice experiments. 

The company uses a machine called 
the flex-tester in testing cellophane 
under varying conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity and extreme handling 
and bagging conditions. Also used is 
the adhesive tester, in which 10 dif- 
ferent adhesives are sandwiched be- 
tween two ce!lophane sheets; the 
multiple sealer, in which 25 separate 
sealing heads are used under temper- 
atures up to 400°; and motion pic- 
tures in which cellophane used by the 
customer is studied to spotlight me- 
chanical difficulties. 
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Van de Kamps Tour 


LOS ANGELES—More than 1,400 
employees and their families and 
friends enjoyed the two-day “get 
acquainted day’ sponsored by Van 
de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc. The purpose of this event was 
to enable employees to get some con- 
ception of the whole operation of the 
bakery organization. 

The two days were a Saturday and 
a Sunday for successive weekends. 
Guests registered for prizes as they 
entered the main plant. Scores of 
valuable awards, the top one being an 
all-expense paid vacation trip for the 
family, were made. 

Through the general offices, past 
the slicing and wrapping machines, 
past the bread cooling and fermenta- 
tion, the dough rooms, and related de- 
partments the guests were escorted 
by the foremen. The conclusion of the 
tour of the plant was the assembly 
room, where guests enjoyed a lunch. 
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New Produets 
New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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No. 3600—Pneumatic 
Handling 


The Fuller Co. offers a four-page 
reprint of a technical article on the 
pneumatic handling of flour and su- 
gar at the Overbrook Bakery of the 
American Stores Co. in Philadelphia. 
Describing how the entire handling 
operation is controlled from a central 
panel by one man, the article claims 
that the pneumatic system reduces 
handling costs to approximately 5% 
of the total manufacturing costs. 
Maintenance costs are less than $100 
per year, it is stated. The reprint 
further describes how the system 
conveys 20 tons of flour and sugar 
per hour from freight car to storage 
and from storage to processing, and 
how it conveys four different materi- 
als without contamination. Explained 
are the two independent Airveyor 
systems and how they may be op- 
erated alone or simultaneously to 
flow materials through various com- 
binations of receiving and distribu- 
tion lines. Nine photographs include 
views of the control panel, specially 
designed hopper bottom car for b 
handling, air-material separators for 


coparating flour or sugar from the 
airstream, cyclonic separators for de- 
livering sugar or flour into storage 
silos, three of 20 storage silos, silo 
discharge arrangement, positive- 


pressure exhauster - blower which 
flows material on one side by vacuum 
and on the other by pressure, and 
“use” bins in the processing area. An 
overall line drawing of the system is 
included. Check No. 3600 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3601—Slicer 


The AMF Bakery Division of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
has just issued a four page brochure 
which describes and illustrates the 
AMF Micro Automatic, Jr., recipro- 
cating Slice-Master machine. The 
manufacturer states that the Slice- 
Master features loaf-cushioning feed 
and automatic discharge and is de- 
signed to handle a‘l types of bread, 
including specialty loaves such as 
raisin, pumpernickel, thin-sliced rye, 
jumbo and twin. The capacity of the 
slicer is rated at 35 to 40 loaves per 
minute, according to the brochure. 
Range of loaves is given as 7 to 17 
in. long; 6 in. high and 7% in. wide 
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No. 2904—-Rubber Cushion 
] No. 3601—Slicer 
[] No. 3602—Cake Decoration 
[] No. 3603—Pan Washer 
[] No. 3604—-Cargo Heaters 
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maximum. The brochure describes 
other features as individual blade 
tension control, quick-change slice 
thickness control, blade equalizers 
and a rigidly-mounted loaf hold-down 
which is adjustable vertically for 
loaves of various heights. To secure 
the brochure check No. 3601 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3603—Pan 
Washer 


Republic Tool Co. announces a 
new model pan washer for small and 
large bakeries, said to be effective for 
cleaning angel pans, strapped oval 
bread pans, round cake pans, cake 
frames and others. The operator 


turns on the water and places the 
pan 


up against swiftly revolving 














brushes. It is claimed that from 800 
to 1,000 pans can be_ thoroughly 
scoured in an hour’s time. The spe- 
cially designed brushes individually 
revolve on a rotating head or adapter 
and may be exchanged in a short 
time. Brushes will not scratch or 
mar the surface of the pans, it is 
claimed. 

A choice of different types of 
adapters can be used. The motor is 
above the drive mechanism where 
there is no chance of water reaching 
the motor. The unit can be bolted to 
a bench or work table. The washer 
complete weighs 70 lb. and occupies 
bench space of 18 x 28 in. It is 28 in. 
high. For details and literature check 
No. 3603 on the coupon, clip and 
mail it to the address provided. 


No. 3609—Foil 
Containers 


Rigid aluminum foil containers for 
baked goods are now being produced 
in color by the Ekco Products Co. 
The containers are available in four 
s.ock sizes and in red or green striped 
patterns. They are especially suitable 
for fruit cake, “stollen” type coffee 
cake, angel food cakes, and Christ- 
mas cookie assortments, as well as 
year-round packaging of baked goods, 
the firm states. 

Sizes include a 6% in. diameter 
round tube pan, 6% in. diameter 
round pan, 342x4% in. rectangular 
pan, and 34%2x7% in. oblong pan. They 
permit baking and packaging in the 
same container. More complete in- 
formation will be mailed if you check 
No. 3609 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3605—Doughnut 
Machine Folder 


The Gem Doughnut Machine Sales 
Co. has issued a new folder on its 
motor driven model “D” Gem dough- 
nut machine. The machine cuts 50 
to 200 dozen uniform doughnuts per 
hour (depending on kettle size), the 
folder states. Dies are interchange- 
able in the same bowl and cake 
weight size is adjustable. Brackets 
and arms are made of heavy cast 
aluminum, the cam is of heavy cast 
iron in an aluminum housing, the die 
and plungers are of bronze and the 
bowl is of polished aluminum, accord- 
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ing to the folder. A stick attachment 
for the plunger type machine is ayai]- 
able. The Gem company is under new 
management, it has been announced, 
and 10-day delivery is guaranteed on 
ail machines and parts. To secure the 
folder check No. 3605 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3602—Book on 
Cake Decoration 


“Decorated Cakes and Confection- 
ery” is the title of a new book au- 
thored by “Nirvana” and published 
by Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., a London 
firm. Printed on fine art paper with 
130 illustrations, it has stout board 
covers with rexine cloth on the out- 
side. Chapters are devoted to terms 
and nomenclature, materials and in- 
gredients, designing the cake, Easter 
eggs, simnel cakes, Christmas short- 
bread, Christmas cakes, ship cakes, 
birthday cakes, marzipan finishes, 
wedding cakes, dessert Gateau and 
decorated torten. The book is avail- 
able from this magazine for $6. Mark 
3602 on the coupon, enclose payment 
of $6 and the book will be forwarded 
to your address. 


No. 3608—Aisle 
Display Stand 


Wrought iron has been introduced 
in the construction of the “assembe 
yourself” aisle display stand manv- 
factured by the Great Lakes Store 
Fixture Co. The company states that 
the stand can be assembled in two 
minutes without nuts, bolts or 
screws. The unit has slender wrought 
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iron legs and supports. Three shelves 
increase in size from 22x60 in. from 
the top to 30x60 in. for the bottom 
one. Total display surface is 32 s4. 
ft. Height of the top shelf is 42 in. 
Shelves are finished in Plextone, 4 
textured, multi-colored finish and 
standard color is beige tan. More 
complete details are available if you 
check No. 3608 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3604—Cargo 
Heaters 


Two new LP-gas burning heaters 
for the protection of perishable carg0 
in transit have been developed by 
the Hunter Manufacturing Co. The 
model UH-88 is a heating system for 
permanent installation and the model 
UH-89 is a completely self-contained 
portable unit. Both of the light 
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weight, compact heaters are thermo- 
statically controlled and meet I.C.C. 
safety regulations, the firm states. 
They operate completely independent 
of the vehicle engine and battery. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 3604 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3606—Flavor 
Crystals 


Givaudan Flavors Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
series of flavor crystals. These crys- 
tals are recommendéd for use in all 
types of products requiring powdered 
ingredients and they have been pre- 
pared for maximum stability and 
economy. Samples and more detailed 
information may be obtained by 
checking No. 3606 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 2904—Rubber 
Cushion 


The Durkee-Atwood Co. has an- 
nounced the production of a new 
product, called by the trade name, 
Durapad, for reducing foot and ankle 







A successrul DONT 
USINESS C 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 









A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 
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fatigue caused by prolonged standing. 
This product has a new Vinyl] face on 
sponge rubber which is said to pro- 
tect the sponge rubber against abra- 
sions and resists oils, alkalies and 
other chemicals. The product has a 
fabric backing that is said to prevent 
curling and provide stability. The 
pad comes in 18 in. and 36 in. widths 
and thicknesses from % in. to 1 in. 
and any length up to 40 yd. Colors 
are dark green, red, brown, gray and 
black. It cleans with soap and water 
or solvents. For complete information 
check No. 2904 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 3607—Roll 
Equipment 


Roll equipment manufactured by 
the AMF Bakery Division of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Company for 
“streamlined variety roll produc- 
tion” is described and illustrated in 
a newly issued six page brochure. 
The makers outline general features 
of their new AMF Union model “K” 
continuous feed roll machine, the 
AMF Union Pan-O-Mat, AMF Tray 
Ovens, AMFlow Roll Coolers, and 
AMF wrapping machines. To secure 
a copy check No. 3607 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3577—Display unit, Ad-Color 
Photo Corp. 

No. 3580—Wrapper brochure, Bak- 
ery Division, American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


No. 3583—Chocolate coater, Geve- 
ke & Co. 

No. 3587—Band sharpener, Gopher 
Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3588 — Plant maintenance, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3589—Diet pamphlet, 
Information, Inc. 

No. 3590 — Equipment for ADMI 
process, Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 3591—Icing ingredient, Food 
Industry Division, Chemicals Dept., 
Atlas Powder Co. 

No. 3592—Sheet pans, McClintock 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3593—Bread wrapping paper, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

No. 3594—Steam units, Burkhart 
Engineering Associates, Inc. 

No. 3595—Freezer, Nor-Lake, Inc. 

No. 3596—Labels, Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp. 


Sugar 
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No. 3597—Roll buttering machine, 
R. G. White Engineering Co. 

No. 3598—Icing base, S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc. 

No. 3599—Wrapping bulletin, Pais- 
ley Products, Inc. 

No. 4015—Leavening agents book- 
let, Monsanto Chemical Co. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING. 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 














900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 






















the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container . . . goo 
delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have full vis- 






ibility with overall cellophane top 
.-- rigidly made to withstand rough 
handling. 


Let us show you with our, 
special introductory of- 
fer as described in our 
illustrated brochure 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. 


1300 HUDSON STREET 





HOBOKEN, N. J. 











WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 
akers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 







that give 
move production 
TEA TABLE ; 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















ROCKER” **BELODGETT’S” RYE 22h: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 L a G r a ri g Ee F ] a yo r Ss 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 


t | ,.) flours that have characterized the products of 
en Cnnia FLOURING MILLS CO. La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. a century and more of their operation. 











DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











a adeeb This quality pattern is not an accident but 
«tis vim ee ee the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Val > ° ee m1 tion and careful milling. 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 1/7719 . j soto 
You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 
FLOURS =RED WING, MINNESOTA 








a J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * j2° 


> ~~ 
NEW SPOKANE _MItk.,. Et OF 
THE WORLD’S>MOST“MODERN cf Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 














SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 





modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 





WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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Ready to load, safe to use... because 
"Tt's Bin Checked” before loading 













Irs 
BIN 


-HECKED 





Once bulk flour gets in a car or truck, it 
better be right. Otherwise you’re courting 
serious trouble on your production line, to say 
nothing of the disposal problem of an off- 
grade flour. 

You never run this risk when you buy from 
Atkinson. No flour starts to flow until we have 
run a final check on quality and grade to make 
sure your specification is exactly met. We can 
do this easily without being crowded by our 


own production because we mill for storage, 
not immediate delivery. From our 50,000 cwt. 
bulk flour plant we transfer flour to loading 
bins, give it a final check, then bulk-load it for 
delivery. 

That’s what we mean when we say IT’S 
BIN CHECKED*~—a phrase you can count 
on to give you all the economies of bulk 
handling with none of the risk. 

Better switch to Atkinson—and be sure. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KING—cracker sP 
100% soft wheat graham 


onge aelels 


GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 




















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


m These STAR flours 
will meet the most 


exacting tests of 


& good baking perfor- 


mance. 

If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bak- 
ery, we would like to suggest that you discuss 
Econo-flo with your local Western Star Mill 
representative or write direct to the Western 
Star Mill Co. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


VENNANT € HOYT COMPANY 
LAKSB CIETY , MINNESOTA 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLzE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Handy Facts for the 
Company Employee 


The informed company emp!oyee 
can be an excellent good will am- 
bassador for a business if he can 
talk competently about his company. 
Frequently he 
may be able to 


convert a_ pur- 
chaser to his 
brand, soften a 


belligerent view- 
point toward his 
management or 
improve the com- 
pany’s standing 
in a community. 
But he needs the 
facts before he 
can do this im- 
portant job. 
Omar, with headquarters in Omaha, 
is utilizing a novel method of put- 
ting the facts in its workers hands. 
The device is a small billfold card 
which contains data about the com- 
pany. The card is issued to coincide 
with the report to stockholders of 
the company. It is designed solely for 
employees, giving helpful highlight 
information to answer questions that 


Bill Lingren 


friends, neighbors and _ prospective 
purchasers of bakery goods might 
ask. 


Interesting statistics on raw ma- 
terials used by Omar plants are in- 
cluded. Fleet statistics — including 
truck routes, gas consumption, etc.- 
are given and employees are even 
told of the total miles logged by the 
company’s twin engine Beechcraft. 

The employees’ data billfold card is 
an excellent method for getting com- 
pany facts into employees’ hands. 
The good will it generates will multi- 
ply quickly. 


Progress Noted in 
Enrichment Program 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reviewed the progress of 
cereal food enrichment in the United 
States for the 1950-53 period and 
found that the nation’s millers and 
bakers have voluntarily improved on 
the enrichment program. Results of 
the USDA survey, done as a project 
under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, indicate that the enrichment 
program has continued since 1946 at 
about the same level as under the 
wartime compulsory program. 

The study indicates that, after al- 


‘lowance is made for the use of syn- 


thetic vitamins and iron in enriching 
non-civilian flour, there were suffi- 
cient ingredients used to enrich from 
60 to 65% of civilian white flour 
either as family flour, as commercial 
flour or as commercially baked white 
bread and rolls. 

A comparison of survey ‘data with 
earlier studies shows a definite shift 
to the use of low potency riboflavin 
wafers by bakers, indicating an in- 





Ld 
creasing use of milk in bread, ac- 
cording to the USDA report. 

As of July 1, 1953, 26 states with 
a population of 81.5 million, 52% 


of the U.S. total, required the en- 
richment of white bread, rolls and 
flour. 


New Idea for 
Mail Announcements 


Harold Wilder of the Virginia Bak- 
ers Council, Richmond, has come up 
with the most unique idea we’ve seen 
to date for a mailing announcing the 
eighth annual fall conference of the 
council Sept. 19-21. 

The “envelope” used in the mailing 
was a small, brown paper bag of the 
type used in grocery stores. Folded 
flat it measured 6% inches high by 
12% inches wide. The addressee’s 
name and address appeared in a box 
printed on one side of the bag with 
the slogan: ‘It’s Time to Let the 
Cat Out of the Bag.” 

When the staples of the bag were 
removed the recipient reached inside 
to find a black paper ‘‘cat,” on which 
was printed the invitation to attend 
the conference of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, together with all pertinent 
information. 

This is the most novel mailing an- 
nouncement of a meeting we have 
ever seen. We doubt if it would be 
possible to find a man who received 
this announcement and did not open 
it out of curiosity. 


New Course for 
Bakery Sales 
Managers 


The first short course specifically 
for bakery sales managers was re- 
cently announced by the American 
Institute of Baking and is being 
planned as a seminar to be held at 
the Institute next month. 

This is an important piece of news 
to the baking industry which has 
long needed a more coordinated ef- 
fort on the problem of sales man- 
agement. 

Walter Warrick, vice president of 
the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, 
who helped to outline the proposed 
course and develop its curriculum, 
pointed out that “the seminar is de- 
signed to complement the fine pro- 
grams offered by the service organi- 
zations of the baking industry. It is 
a program which will provide the 
facts and techniques needed by bak- 
ery sales managers in competing with 
other foods. Its object is to help them 
to advance the prestige of the whole 
industry, as well as their individual 
companies.” 

Ever since the death some years 
ago of the national organization of 
bakery sales managers there has been 
talk of reviving that group because 
of its value in the study and so ution 
of the important problems in this 
segment of baking industry opera- 








OFFICERS OF PITTSBURGH CLUB — Officers of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Mens Club serving currently are shown in this photo. Standing, 
from the left: William Giltenboth, Stover Co., secretary; Andrew Slezak, 
Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, publicity chairman; Russell F. Dunkelberger, 
Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, first vice president; and Fred Lang, International 
Milling Co., second vice president. Seated, from the left: Jack Williamson, 


Duquesne Baking Co., board member; John Guay, Drake Baking Co., presi- 


dent; and George Robertson, Armour & Co., treasurer. 
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tions. For one reason or another, a 
national association of bakery sales 
managers has not been revived and 
the industry can now turn to the AIB 
as it offers additional help to bakery 
sales managers. 

Registration will be limited to °6 
students, accepted on a first come 
basis, the AIB has announced. The 
short course will undoubtedly be 
over-subscribed and it should receive 
the full support of the baking in- 
dustry. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Du Pont Builds Plant 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A sales de- 
velopment and technical service lab- 
oratory for the Du Pont Company’s 
film department will be built here at 
an estimated cost of nearly $1,000,- 
000. Site preparation on the com- 
pany’s Chestnut Run property on 
Center Road will begin immediately, 
and the building is to be ready for 
occupancy by the end of 1955. 

The new laboratory will expand 
Du Pont’s program of service to cus- 
tomers in applications and use of cel- 
lophane, acetate and polyethylene 
films, “Mylar” polyester film, cellu- 
lose sponges and sponge yarn, and 
cellulose bands. The program also in- 
cludes exploration of markets for all 
film department products and inves- 
tigation of industry’s need for new 
types of films. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Pittsburgh Production 
Club Honors Former 


Heads; Plans Picnic 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club held 
a recent meeting at the Sheraton 
Hotel here. John Guay, Drake Bak- 
ing Co., club president, presided. Ed- 
ward F. Scannell, Puroco Candy & 
Syrup Co., was voted a new member. 

Russell F. Dunkelberger, Bergman’s 
Bakery, Millvale was moderator as 
the club observed ‘Past President’s 
Night,” honoring the following past 
presidents: James Azzara, Rhea’s 
Bakery; Carl Sindel, Wolfrum Bak- 
ery; Herman Meier, Meier’s Bakery, 


New Brighton; Anton Brunner, Mer- 
rimac Bakery; Jules Bauer, Graham 


Bakery; Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bak- 
ery; Phil Wohlfarth, Phil Wohlfarth 
Bakery. Mr. Dunkelberger presented 
each past president with a leather 
wallet in appreciation of club service 
and each responded by narrating the 
high spot of his year as president. 
Regrets of the club were expressed by 
the moderator that three past presi- 
dents, Edward Bour, Gustave Braun 
and E. L. Anderson could not be 
present. 


Stanley McKinley, Hardesty & 
Stineman, chairman of the club’s an- 
nual stag picnic committee, reported 
the picnic would be held in September 
at the country estate of Wendell 
Fleckenstein, Potomac Bakery. 

T. H. Derby, market development 
department, Sylvania Division of the 
American Viscose Corp., Philadelphia, 
was introduced as the speaker by 
program chairman, Jack Williamson, 
Duquesne Baking Co. Mr. Derby 
spoke on “Packaging of Frozen 
Baked Goods.” 

He gave an outline of the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of merchan- 
dising frozen baked goods, and also 
outlined proper and improper methods 
of packaging frozen baked goods. A 
question and answer period followed 
in which Leo Tyler, sales represent- 
ative, Sylvania Division, in western 
Pennsylvania, assisted Mr. Derby. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








The Blue Bread of 
Bethlehem 


TALL, slow-speaking American 

with rimless spectacles entered 
the kitchen of a hotel in Jerusalem 
at midnight recently to carry out 
a baking experiment. Perie Rumold, 
from Kansas City, U.S.A., was there 
to solve a mystery—the Mystery of 
the Blue Bread of Bethlehem. 

For some time, indignant Palestine 
refugees in Bethlehem had been com- 
plaining that their bread was blue, 
and they suspected the flour was to 
blame. The problem was_ serious, 
since almost 75% of the refugee’s 
daily ration (1,600 to 1,700 calories) 
is made up of flour—in line with 
Middle East tradition, where bread 
has always been the principal food. 

Monthly flour rations for the al- 
most 900,000 displaced Palestinians 
are bought and distributed by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, and, 
naturally enough, the refugees, scat- 
tered over four countries in the Arab 
world, pay close attention to the 
flour UNRWA gives them. So when 
they insisted that the flour was con- 
taminated and was turning their 
bread blue, Mr. Rumold, as the Chief 
of UNRWA’s Quality Control Divi- 
sion, had to do something about it. 


Two Kinds of Yeast Used 


For his experiments in the Jeru- 
salem hotel. Mr. Rumold used two 
kinds of yeast. One was a commer- 
cial dry yeast bought in Beirut, Leb- 
anon; the other was local yeast from 
Bethlehem. When the loaves were 
baked, he found that those leavened 
with yeast from Bethlehem produced 
bread of a “slate blue color.” The 
other yeast produced bread of nor- 
mal color. 

Later that morning, the specimens 
of bread were taken down to Bethle- 
hem and placed before a_ sizeable 
group of muktars (headmen) and 


other prominent persons interested 
in the baffling affair. Mr. Rumold 
explained what he had done. But the 
refugees’ leaders still refused to be- 
lieve that the flour was not at fault, 
and rejected all suggestions that the 
yeast or the baking process had 
caused the blue color. 

UNRWA officials then suggested 
that Mr. Rumold repeat the experi- 
ment, this time in front of the gath- 
ering. Three yeasts were used on this 
occasion: the one from Beirut, one 
presented by a muktar and a yeast 
brought from the nearby home of a 
refugee selected at random. When 
the loaves were taken from the oven, 
all were of a satisfactory color. 

But the refugee spokesmen per- 
sisted. They maintained that the 
bread would turn blue if left over- 
night. So the bread was carefully 
stored and the next day, the same 
curious group returned to see what 
had taken place. The bread was still 
normal in color. 


Convinced at Last 

The refugees then grudgingly ad- 
mitted that the flour was acceptable, 
and distribution of monthly rations, 
delayed by the blue bread mystery, 
was resumed. To prevent a recur- 
rence of the mystery, UNRWA of- 
ficials decided to make up new yeasts 
and distribute them to those who 
wanted them. 

Later, back in his food laboratory 
in Beirut, Mr. Rumold was reluctant 
to say what had caused the blue 
color. It might have been the yeast 
—possibly the baking methods. Or 
certain types of flour used with cer- 
tain types of yeast might produce 
the blue bread. 

In his search for the exact answer, 
Mr. Rumold consulted Dr. I. Van 
Veen of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, who recently visited Beirut. He 
is also utilizing the knowledge of Dr. 
R. M. Dowdeswell, a_ bacteriologist 
at the American University Hospital 
in Beirut. In the hospital laboratory, 


the two succeeded in reproducing 
the blue bread. They hope to have 
the mystery solved in the near future. 


Most Jobs Are Routine 

The activities of Mr. Rumold and 
his staff are not generally as en- 
grossing as the blue bread affair. 
Most are routine. For instance, they 
must take daily samples from each 
of the many mills in the area where 
UNRWA flour is purchased. Two 
thirds of the 9,000 tons needed every 
month is supplied from the four coun- 
tries where refugees are living—Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan and the Gaza 
strip. “It’s all good flour,” Mr. Ru- 
mold insists. 

Flour samples are tested for ash 
content and for bran _ extraction. 
Flour purchasing contracts specify 
a maximum of 85% extraction. Sam- 
ples are also examined for tex- 
ture and color, which to a flour ex- 
pert can reveal many facts about 
varieties of wheat used and methods 
of milling. 

In the UNRWA quality control 
laboratory are found countless sam- 
ple bottles of other foods distributed 
to refugees as part of their sub- 
sistence ration. Lentils, beans and 
chickpeas are aJso purchased un- 
der the control of Mr. Rumold’s of- 
fice. Soundness, foreign matter and 
weevil infestation must all be 
checked. Mr. Rumold has introduced 
a fumigation method devised by the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology. This 
will be used in UNRWA storage cen- 
ters to control weevil infestation. 


Served With Mission to Iran 


Mr. Rumold is no stranger to the 
Middle East. In 1944 he resigned as 
chief chemist for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. in its plant at Kansas City, 
to accept a position as manager of 
the Iranian government’s flour mill 
at Teheran and as advisor to Iran’s 
Cereals and Bread Administration. 
He made a thorough study of grain 
handling and milling in Iran’s gov- 
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ernment-owned mills and silos. Three 
years later he returned to this coun. 
try to take a position with the Mode] 
Bakery in Columbia, Mo., but in 1953 
the Middle East called again and he 
went to Beirut to set up UNRWaA’s 
quality control division. 


“STONE GROUND, OLD-FAShH. 
IONED WHOLE WHEAT BREAp” 
—only six words, but they are the 
basic idea behind the promotion of 
a new loaf that the Ebinger Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., is merchandis- 
ing. The words seem to carry the 
implication that the product is close 
to nature and they doubtless serve 
as a “gimmick” to prompt sales. 
From the time the campaign for 
the new loaf started early in May, 
the company reports a 30% increase 
in its whole wheat bread turnover. 

The campaign is probably one of 
the simplest in a world of compli- 
cated sales promotions. A_ special 
window dressing made use of three- 
color cards, designed by Maurice 
Gertner, broker for Old Fashioned 
Millers, Inc., maker of the flour. The 
cards are simple but effective. They 
have a three-dimensional quality be. 
cause the brown loaf on them is a 
cut-out. They are being used in the 
company’s 40 retail stores and peo- 
ple seem to find their own inter. 
pretation of the legend more sales- 
stimulating than possible amplifica- 
tion by an ad man. They doubtless 
engender a wholesome feeling to- 
ward the product. 

The new loaf resulted from the 
use of a specially processed molasses, 
made in conical clay pots. Combined 
with a good grade of honey, it pro- 
duces an old English flavor. Experi- 
ments by Oscar McGee, service man 
for the American Molasses Co, 
helped evolve it. Other experiments 
are now in process to develop a good 
stone ground pumpernickel for which 
the same sort of promotion is 
planned. 

The 15-oz. quality loaf of whole 
wheat bread is priced attractively 
at 20¢, because the Ebinger company 
is concentrating on increasing bread 
sales. A raisin loaf, baked only on 
Friday, is also stimulating business. 


The earliest civilizations of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt—the cradles of 
Western Civilization — were largely 
possible because of the exploitation 
of barley, wheat and millet. These 
early civilizations did not know oats 
or rye. 











AT TEXAS MEETING—Officers of the Texas Bakers Assn. and other 
industry personalities attending the recent Fort Worth convention are shown 
above. All identifications are left to right. Far left: John Koetting, Houston, 
Fehr Baking Co., president; Neill Delaney, San Angelo, Texas, first vice 
president; William Baird, Dallas, Baird’s Bakery, reelected secretary-treasur- 
er; not in the photo is Herman Richter, Jr., Richter’s Bakery, San Antonio, 
new second vice president. (Left center) Gene Flack, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
New York, with Walter D. Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. The 
two were classmates and room mates at Northwestern University and gradu- 
ated together in 1915. (Right center) Bob Roberts and John Kotting vouch 
for William F. Thie of Associated Retail Bakers of America and Neill Delaney, 


San Angelo, Texas, who were arrested and handcuffed by a Texas deputy 
sheriff (with hat). Mr. Thie was charged with entering Texas without 4 
passport, and Neill Delaney for harboring an alien. The culprits were re 
leased when they were vouched for; Mr. Thie was made an honorary Texas 
sheriff with badge, official certificate, and a Mexican bandera. At the extreme 
right is Roy Braden, Dallas. TBA Allied officers are at the right: Seated: 
Jack Donovan, Dallas, treasurer; Charles Moreland, Dallas, chairman of 
Arlington Bakers School committee; standing, Paul Barklow, Dallas, secre 
tary; Arthur Troilo, San Antonio, president; and Dave Mahaffey, Greet 


ville, Texas, vice president. 
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Whole Wheat Bread 


Under separate cover I am send- 
ing a loaf of bread made of stone- 
ground wheat flour. It is faulty in 
volume and texture. It shrinks al- 
most immediately after going. to the 
oven. The formula is as follows: 

30 Ib. all wheat flour 

1 Ib. salt 
1% pt. honey 
1qt. Mazola oil 
2 lb. P.S.M. 
1% lb. yeast 
25 Ib. water 
8 oz. soy non-fat flour 

¥% oz. Arcady 

Mix on cake machine, 4-speed; 10 
min. on low; 5 min. on second. Fer- 
ment 1 hr. 35 min. Punch. Taken to 
bench, scale 1 lb. 10 oz. Rounded. 
15 min. rest. Molded. Proof-box ap- 
proximately 50 min. Baked at 350° 
F. with steam approximately 45 min. 

I would like to know why this 
loaf shrinks after going to the oven. 
I am trying to develop a health bread 
and have been asked to make one 
with whey. Can you give me some in- 
formation as to the effect of whey 
in this formula?—W. J. N., Idaho. 

¥ ¥ 

I agree with you, that the loaf 
certainly is very small in volume and 
soggy. In checking your formula we 
find that it is quite out of balance. 
For example, the salt is very high, 
the yeast is also very high. You are 
using Mazola oil and we have found 
that a plastic shortening produces 
much better results. By plastic short- 
ening I mean any good hydrogenated 
fat. 

Here is a formula that you may 
wish to try out. We have had very 
good results with this formula. 

You also asked about the use of 
whey in bread. This product will 
work out satisfactorily if properly 
manufactured. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


50 Ib. whole wheat flour 

32 lb. water (variable) 

1 lb. 4 oz. salt 

2 lb. 8 oz. sugar or honey 

1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 

14 oz. yeast 

1 Ib. 8 oz. malt 

2 lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. soy flour 

Dough temperature 78°. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 1 hr. To the bench 
15 min. 

Whole wheat doughs should be 
mixed considerably longer than white 
doughs. Have water temperature 
from 15 to 20 degrees colder than 
for white bread doughs in order to 
obtain the best results. 


Frozen Doughnuts 


We are interested in freezing 
doughnuts completely finished. Can 
ba be done satisfactorily ?—W. B., 

a. 

¥ vy 

In regard to the freezing of com- 
pletely finished glazed doughnuts, I 
would like to state that this proce- 
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dure has not proven out satisfac- 
torily as the doughnuts will start to 
sweat after they are removed from 
the freezer and will then lose their 
gloss and become sticky. Pies may be 
frozen when the proper type of starch 
is used as a thickener in the filling. 
Your bakery supply house should be 
able to tell you about the proper type 
of starch to use. 


Cheese Cakes 


I would like to have a formula 
for a high cheese cake that can be 
baked in individual moulds or in a 
large pan. I am also having trouble 
with my rolls. They seem to get 
tough and hard in a few hours. This 
is my formula: 

12 oz. sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. malt 
6 eggs 
4 oz. yeast 
1 qt. milk 

Roll in 1 lb. 12 oz. to a quart. I 
mix the roll in 30 lb. roll in and 5 Ib. 
butter.—E. R., II. 


¥ ¥ 


Following is a formula for a high 
cheese cake. It is one which will work 
out excellently. 

You also state that you are having 
trouble with your rolls as they seem 
to get hard and tough in a few hours. 
In checking your formula I would 
like to suggest that you increase the 
salt content from 1 oz. to 1% oz. 
Also, increase the eggs from 6 to 10. 
You do not state the amount nor the 
type of flour used and I would like 
to suggest that you use one half 
bread flour and one half cake or 
pastry flour. Your formula reads 10 


oz. malt. This probably should read 
1 oz. which is perfectly all right. Be 
sure to keep the dough on the cool 
side, 60° or less. Also do not over- 
ferment the dough. It may be a good 
idea to increase the yeast content 
from 4 oz. to 6 or 8 oz. 


I, of course, realize that the sug- 
gestions I have given you will in- 
crease the cost somewhat but your 
product should be very much im- 
proved. 

CHEESE CAKES (FLUFFY TYPE) 

Mix together by hand: 

5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 
8 oz. cake flour 

1 oz. salt 

Juice and rind of 1 lemon 

Bring to a boil and stir in rap- 
idly: 

1 qt. milk 
4 oz. butter 

Then add while still warm the fol- 
lowing meringue made of 1 pt. water 
and 3% lb. sugar boiled to 240°, and 
beaten into 1 qt. of egg whites. 
Those ingredients should be mixed 
together as fast as possible and then 
poured into a pan 18x25x4%% in. lined 
with the following mixture: 

Rub together: 

1% lb. graham crackers 

1 lb. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 

As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375 to 
380° F. Bake for 40 to 50 min. 


Note: The correct type of cheese 
is important. The milk should be add- 
ed while hot and the meringue also. 
The cheese mixture should be luke- 
warm when it goes into the oven. 
The pan should be lined with wood- 
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en liners about % in. thick. Do not 


bake any longer than necessary. 


Macaroons 


I am looking for a good formula 
for macaroons, using almond paste. 
Can you provide me with one?—F. 
M., Minn. 

Here is a formula for almond mac- 
aroons which will produce good re- 
sults. 


ALMOND MACAROONS 
2 1b. 8 oz. almond paste 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 pt.egg whites (variable) 
Break the almond paste into small 
pieces and add a small quantity of 
the whites at a time to smooth the 
paste. Alternate the whites and sugar 
until both are incorporated. Drop 
out on paper lined pans and bake on 
double pans at 360° F. 
Note: A soft mix causes hollow 
bottoms. A stiff mix causes a coarse 
break on top. 





to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Bakery Merchandising 





How to Start Rolling 





Let's Set Our Sights and Plans 


The milling and the baking indus- 
tries have more in common than is 
generally realized. Both industries 
are intimately related, and the wel- 
fare of one group is of major interest 
and importance to the other group. 
To the moment, the milling industry 
has had one advantage in comparison 
with the baking industry, in that 
they are not limited to a local mar- 
ket nor are their products fragile, as 
measured by shelf life. 

I attempted, during a recent week- 
end, to review the influences, the 
trends, the problems, and the threats 
that we all now seem to face. In look- 
ing specifically at the baking indus- 
try, it would seem evident that we 
are in the initial phases of an in- 
dustry revolution that includes pro- 
duction, distribution and merchandis- 
ing. If we are by instinct pessimistic, 
we can find many things developing 
to alarm us. If we are reasonably 
optimistic and conservative in our 
viewpoint, we can be somewhat con- 
cerned but not alarmed as to the fu- 
ture. 

From numerous sources of infor- 
mation we have learned that the per 
capita consumption of flour has been 
declining during recent succeeding 
years. Within the last year there has 
been evidence presented to suggest 
that the annual per capita consump- 
tion of commercially-baked bread, 
likewise, is decreasing. 

We certainly know that the eating 
habits of the nation have changed; 
and, seemingly this is an experience 
that is being duplicated in practically 
every major country in the world. 
Foods that were considered luxuries 
when we were much younger than 
we are now, are now accepted as 
necessities in the diet. In comparison 
with our fathers and grandfathers, 
we are all eating rather “high off the 
hog.” The so-called laboring man of 
today has usually a far greater va- 
riety of foods of superior quality 
than were served on the tables of 
the well-to-do a generation ago. Even 
the smallest communities have in 
their markets daily a great variety 
of fresh, canned and frozen food 
products. 

Consequently, within the food in- 
dustry, the struggle for the con- 
sumer food dollar is becoming con- 
tinually more intensive. 

Fortunately, from the standpoint 
of the interests of the commercial 
baker, home baking has declined at 





EDITOR’S NOTE: There are as- 
pects of the baking industry which 
are alarming, it is generally acknowl- 
edged. However, there are some op- 
timistic aspects, too. Glenn R. Krue- 
ger, senior representative of General 
Mills, Inc., in Chicago, discussed some 
of these handicaps and ways of over- 
coming them in a talk delivered at 
the recent convention of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. at White Sul- 
phur Springs. These are remarks 
made by Mr. Krueger. 





By GLENN R. KRUEGER 


General Mills, Inc. 


a tremendous rate. The amount of 
flour now converted into baked prod- 
ucts by the housewife is 14.7% less 
(19,600,000 cwt.) than it was 10 years 
ago—and this in spite of our increase 
of some 25 million in population. 
Expenses Are Up 

Our production expenses have in- 
creased very materially, and the im- 
plementation of the 5-day week over 
the entire industry will mean a fur- 
ther increase in the cost of doing 
business. Distribution costs likewise 
have increased in practically all mar- 
kets—and I am sure I do not need to 
remind you further as to your pres- 
ent position on stale returns and your 
current level of material costs in re- 
lation to your past experience. Add 
to this the price-spread between 
chain store-produced bread and in- 
dependent wholesale-produced bread, 
and we naturally wonder if we may 
not be reaching the fringe of pricing 
ourselves out of the market, even 
though we face declining net profits. 

One cannot help also, viewing with 
disturbance the unique artificialities 
of the economic-political situation as 
it applies to our basic food crops. 
For example, we have in all posi- 
tions a substantial surplus of wheat, 
and yet the government controls and 
restrictions on acreage and the wheat 
loan value established by Congress 
have become so terrifically effective 
this last crop year as to literally peg 
the price of ‘“free’’ wheat. There is 
now practically no evidence of the 


‘old law of supply and demand having 


any effect upon our markets. 

Many of us cannot help but be hesi- 
tant about investing the additional 
capital in our business that is nec- 
essary and will become more neces- 
sary if we are to keep up with in- 
dustry progress and developments 
that give hope of more efficient and 
economical operations. 


New Developments Important 

There is the interest in bulk han- 
dling of ingredients, which develop- 
ment has proven thoroughly practi- 
cal and has returned welcomed sav- 
ings wherever installed. 

Then there is the continuous bread 
mixing process, with two different 
systems already in limited commer- 
cial operation in six or seven plants. 
These new methods of processing 
have stimulated research within the 
industry. I am told, too, that quite 
a number of bakers are presently in- 
stalling or preparing to install brew 
tanks and equipment to permit their 
adopting the newly announced sta- 
bilized ferment process or for using 
a so-called pre-fermented broth. 

The combination of many factors 
certainly has intensified inter-indus- 
try competition. 

Frozen baked products are now 
freely available in some markets, and 
trends now suggest that frozen 
bread, and particularly cake, will 
likely soon be in regular production 
by many wholesale plants. Experience 
has shown that frozen baked prod- 
ucts can be stockpiled and shipped 


under suitable refrigeration to prac- 
tically any market. Through such 
practices, any baker, regardless of 
plant location, could literally enter 
the national market. 


Effect of So-Called Diet Breads 

I am sure, too, that many of you 
have viewed with considerable mis- 
givings the introduction of the so- 
called diet breads in a number of 
trading areas. Such loaves, of course, 
were conceived in an attempt to 
counteract the black eye given baked 
products by the diet crusaders. The 
appeal of this ‘‘diet’’ bread is based 
entirely upon an alleged lower cal- 
orie value per slice. Actually, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bradley of the American 
Institute of Baking, the difference in 
calories between the diet bread and 
the conventional breads, measured 
on similar weight slices, is extremely 
minute. It would seem the principal 
thing accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of such loaves is to discredit in 
the minds of consumers the fine, hon- 
est quality of good bread. 

Promotion Lags 

I question, with many others, if 
our industry promotional and mer- 
chandising programming has_ kept 
pace with the food industry. The tre- 
mendous growth of chain store and 
supermarket establishments, and the 
installation of home-freezers, all have 
had a substantial influence on both 
the marketing and the home utiliza- 
tion of baked products. The food- 
buying habits of many families, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan areas, have 
shifted from a day-to-day purchase 
program to, in many cases, a one-day 
buying spree, or, at the most, to two 
excursions to the store each week. 

While only approximately 13.7% of 
the nation’s families have home- 
freezers, many others lease locker 
space at local freezer plants or have 
electric refrigerators with small 
built-in freezer compartments. The 
promotion of frozen citrus juices, 
frozen vegetables, meats, poultry, and 
fish has encouraged in some areas the 
production of frozen baked products. 
Also, many home - makers have 
learned to freeze bread, rolls, cakes, 
cookies and pies for either regular or 
emergency usage in the home. 

From time to time, a vociferous 
malcontent decries the quality and 
characteristics of modern bakedstuffs, 
particularly bread. Such complaints 
are rarely taken very seriously, but, 
unfortunately, such “letters to the 
editor” invariably receive much at- 
tention and, no doubt, influence many 
others to the same philosophy. At 
least it is bad publicity. 


Don’t Neglect the 15% 

The development of high-speed 
mixers and the usage of a number 
of supplementary materials in the 
typical commercial bakery formula 
has helped develop a loaf of bread 
far different in physical characteris- 
tics and eating qualities from the 
type of bread that grandmother used 
to make. Such fluffy, soft loaves are 
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usually not very appealing to that 
group of consumers who can be de- 
scribed as alleged gourmets or whose 
tastes and preferences still cling to 
a firm-bodied loaf. It is observable, 
though, that some 85% of the con- 
sumers prefer the softer type of loaf. 
Since this 85% represents the real 
bread eaters of the country, it is 
illogical for any wholesale baker to 
consider the elimination of this type 
of bread from his production line. 
The other 15% who insist they pre- 
fer a compact, firm-bodied loaf, are 
not major consumers of bakery prod- 
ucts. Most frequently, on a family 
basis, they will use only one to two 
loaves per week. Would it not be 
worthwhile, however, for us to pro- 
duce a specialty or premium loaf to 
tap this market? 

Most people have definite food 
preferences. These have been influ- 
enced by family tradition as well as 
by natural and nationalistic instincts. 
On a practical basis, however, most 
people eat the food they like best, 
excepting, of course, a certain per- 
centage will be discouraged from us- 
ing certain foods that are felt to en- 
courage obesity or to have other 
bodily effects. This latter reaction is 
not particularly conspicuous among 
teen-agers but does become extreme- 
ly important to older people. 

The manufacturers of many other 
foods have developed a merchandis- 
ing program in support of their prod- 
ucts that has permitted a swing in 
selling methods to the consumer from 
the so-called bulk approach to what 
may be termed “grocery products” 
promotion. The old cracker, pickle 
and molasses barrels are things of 
the past. The development of pack- 
aged and pre-cut meats and the evo- 
lution in the concentrated soup field 
are typical examples. The possible 
main reasons for the successful mer- 
chandising of such products have 
been the convenience they afford and 
the variety they offer in small-size 
units. 

People Prefer Variety 

Most people prefer variety in 
foods. Yet, we, as bakers in the main, 
turn out the same type of loaf day 
after day, striving for uniformity of 
product as represented by physical 
appearance, flavor, and eating quali- 
ties. Today in many, many homes, the 
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housewife puts two or three or four 
slices of bread on the table each eve- 
ning with just about the same in- 
genuity and spirit of enthusiasm that 
she exhibits when setting the table 
with knives end forks and spoons 
and with the dinner plates and salt 
and pepper. 
Evening Meal With Bread 

We have really given but little en- 
couragement to any one to eat more 
than one slice of bread, if any at all, 
at the evening meal. Our market, un- 
happily, is now restricted principally 
to the use of bread as toast for 
breakfast and for sandwiches at noon 
and for snacks. 

In spite of all these considerations, 
I am certain none of us has any right 
or reason to embrace a defeatist 
attitude. The baking business is an 
honorable one. Our principal product 
has long been known as “The Staff 
of Life.’ Our products are made in 
sanitary plants. They represent, nu- 
tritionally and economically, an ex- 
cellent value to the consumer and, 
perhaps most important — they are 
truly good to eat. 

Should you have any inclination to 
be discouraged by present trends, 
look over the back fence and remind 
yourself of conditions within other 
industries and professions. They are 
all having their troubles and their 
problems, and most of them to a far 
greater degree than we are. 

We have, I am certain, a wonderful 
opportunity for the future. Our po- 
tential is fantastic. We have a popu- 
lation in this country now of some 
160-million plus people. Statisticians 
estimate that by 1975 the U.S. will 
likely have a population of two hun- 
dred million. Why can’t we, as an in- 
dustry, dramatize our products to the 
consumer? Our competition is much 
more with other foods than within 
our own industry. Because our busi- 
ness is as yet essentially local in 
character, we are not prone to be 
overly industry-conscious, and yet a 
combined, vigorous promotion of bak- 
ery items to the consumer, supported 
by all elements within the baking in- 
dustry and associated allied groups, 
would certainly in time thoroughly 
“resell” the consumer on the good- 
ness and advantages of all types of 
bakery products. 


Unique Baked Products Needed 

It might be well, too, for us to 
explore the possibility of a change in 
pace in our manufacturing program, 
and the possibility of developing new 
or unique baked products. One cannot 
help wondering if there might not be 
the same opportunities for us to in- 
crease tonnage and distribution and 
profits as has been accomplished in a 
number of other industries. I am 
thinking of the tremendous distribu- 
tion of frozen citrus fruit concen- 
trates, of instant coffee, and, perhaps 
even more dramatic, of frozen fish 
“sticks.” This latter product, in little 
over a year, has practically revolu- 
tionized the fisheries business and has 
rescued that industry from the dol- 
drums. 

Even an hour’s visit to a modern 
retail grocery will convince you of 
the popularity of convenience foods. 
Your grandmother would have dis- 
dained frozen French-fried potatoes 
or frozen scalloped potatoes, but your 
new daughter-in-law finds the quali- 
ty good and the convenience well 
worth the extra cost. 


New Things With Freezing 
Spend a few extra moments look- 
ing over the freezer cabinets and see 
the variety of frozen complete meals, 
as well as chicken and beef pies and 
Pizza, and innumerable companion 
type products. I cannot help wonder- 
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ing, too, if it is not as logical for an 
established bakery to produce a froz- 
en meat pie as it is for a meat 
packer. 

Several individuals have appeared 
on the scene within recent years to 
prove that it is quite possible to do 
a number of things in the industry 
that supposedly could not be done. 
Let’s find out what the consumers in 
our own back-yard prefer in the way 
of bread, cake, pie, cookies, rolls and 
associated products, and then let us 
devise means of getting such prod- 
ucts, whether they are “our” idea 
of quality or not, on home tables 
while still actually fresh from our 
ovens. We’ll still need, however, to 
continuously advertise and merchan- 
dise and dramatize bakery items to 
keep them sold against competing 
foods. 

Some elements within our industry 








will always go the price route. We . 
must recognize that some consumers Baker s 
are and always will be determined Dozen 


price hounds. The majority of our 
customers, however, are invariably 
impressed by quality. Real, honest, 
eating “goodness” is the one sure 
means of countering justifiable price 
differentials between similar “look- 
ing” food products, and represents, 
too, the surest means for increasing 
per capita consumption. 

Our big consumer group is in the 
age bracket of 6 to 45, and that is 
the segment of our population that 
we should devote our energies to ' 
wooing. 

Our industry opportunities are fan- 
tastic. Let’s set our sights and plans 
—and “start rolling!” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ekco Foil Containers 
Introduced in Color 


New Ekco-foil rigid aluminum con- 
tainers are designed to lend a festive 
touch to baked goods, frozen foods, 
dairy products, confections, and res- 
taurant take-out orders. Available in Ad 
red or green striped patterns from 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, the pans 
are suited for holiday and year-round 
packaging. Containers come in four 
stock sizes, including a 7%-in. di- 
ameter round container, 7%4-in. di- 
ameter round tubed pan, 3% by 8 in. 
oblong pan and a 4% by 5%-in. rec- 
tangular container. Colors are ap- 
plied to the outer surface of the 
foil by aniline dye process, and pans 
can be reused by homemakers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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New Cookie 

Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N. Y., used a unique method of intro- 
ducing its butter pecan cookie to the 
public. During the first three days 
that the cookies were on the market, 
a sample cookie in a small cellophane 
bag was attached to every package of 
the company’s barbecue buns, a big 
seller during the summer months. 

The new product was developed as 
a cookie version of the old-fashioned 
New Orleans pralines. 

According to Paul Dean Arnold, 
president of the company, the old- 
fashioned praline is a delightful com- 
bination of butter, brown sugar, and 
pecan flavor. So he decided to simu- 
late the same flavor combination in 
a cookie. 

The cookies come 15 to a package 
and retail at approximately 33¢. The 
turquoise and white striped, mois- 
ture-proof bag is similar to those 
used by the rest of the line. The de- 
sign was made by Charles Dean, New 
York package designer, and manufac- 
tured and printed by the Benjamin 
Betner Co., a division of Continental 
Can Co. , 
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More than one merchant has found that “Baker’s Dozen” 
promotions can be lucky—even if the number 13 does 
enter into the plan. The retail baker may be able 
to make use of such a promotion plan sometime with 
some of the items he carries. Here’s how it works. Cus- 
tomers who buy 12 of certain Baker’s Dozen specials 
receive an extra one at no extra cost. A few items can 
be selected periodically for the promotion, which is aimed 
at encouraging customers to buy in large quantities of 
such items as cookies and sweet goods. 


Business failures among retailers can often be traced to 
the snowballing of small management errors over a period 
of time. These small errors escape easy detection and 
should prompt a business proprietor to make a daily 
examination into every business method. In examining 
a number of failures among retailers, experts caution 
businessmen to carefully check for these common errors: 
Unwise extension of credit; selling discounts instead of 
merchandise; failure to deeply penetrate all market po- 
tentials with continuing advertising, sales promotion and 
personal selling drives; failure to provide employees with 
incentives, and neglecting to train a replacement for the 
boss. 


Advertising can be made more effective if a dealer fol- 
lows a certain theme in his ads. The theme will empha- 
size a certain point and at the same time do a better 


_job of impressing the name of the bakery and its fea- 


tures on the reader. An example would be printing in 
every ad the words “Your Baked Goods Headquarters,” 
or something similar. If your theme happens to be the 
service angle, you can carry it out by emphasizing service 
in the copy promoting various items. The theme idea ex- 
tends to the use always of a certain type face and maybe 
a certain layout, thus better identifying the ad and the 
store. If the theme is, say, “service first,” or “quality 
bakery products,” the sections of the ad can be broken up 
with lines of these words in small type. In this way the 
reader is impressed with the idea that the Smith Bakery is 
the store where service is all-important or is the store 
of quality baked products. 


A retailing clinic recently turned up some valuable sug- 
gestions in making advertising effective and successful. 
Several practices were suggested: (1) Plan not only how 
much you will spend for advertising, but also how you 
will spend it—in what ad medium. (2) See that your 
advertising copy stresses the benefits the potential buyer 
will obtain from the product, and what benefits he will 
get for his money. Some retailing advice is that a man 
can’t be a successful retailer unless he also is a successful 
advertiser. And the suggestions listed will help the re- 
tailer be a successful advertiser. 


The value of publicity for any business, of course including 
a retail bakery, is well recognized. Every time the baker 
gets his name before the public, he is calling attention to 
his store and reminding the public at least indirectly of 
the merchandise and service he offers. That is why the 
baker should not miss any opportunity to get some 
publicity. For example, suppose the baker is going to a 
trade convention. Before he goes, he can provide his local 
newspaper editor with a story telling of plans for the trip. 
Then when he returns, the newspaper will be interested 
in unusual merchandising developments turned up at the 
convention and in any plans which the baker has for 
installing new equipment or establishing new or special 
services. Even when the baker is only going on a short 
vacation, the news is interesting and is of some publicity 
value. The baker also should be alert for opportunities 
to have other types of news stories published—such as 
news of new employees, improvements in facilities, store 
remodeling, new equipment installations, new products, 
and so on. 
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SUNBEAM WASHLINE — Approximately 5,000 super markets across the 
nation have featured this large washline of 12 posters featuring the “Sunbeam 
summer festival of minute meals.” Co-sponsoring the promotion, along with 
the stores, was the Quality Bakers of America. 


a ae 


Summer Festival 
Of Minute Meals 
Featured by OBA 


Tying in with a 4-color page ad in 
Life magazine, Sunbeam bread re- 
cently ran a cooperative store display 
promotion that had a new wrinkle in 
the time-honored related item dis- 
plays that are seen every week. Sun- 
beam actually promised store domi- 
nation in 5,000 class A outlets to its 
co-sponsors. 

Quality Bakers of America, the co- 
operative which services 116 baking 
plants across the country, created a 
large washline of 12 posters featuring 
the “Sunbeam summer festival of 
minute meals.” Participating co- 
sponsors defrayed only part of the 
cost of a poster featuring their prod- 
uct and Sunbeam bread. There was a 
complete merchandising kit of about 
16 pieces of display material to ob- 
tain store domination. 3,500 QBA 
salesmen installed washlines and 
other material in 5,000 of the highest 
volume stores throughout their mar- 
keting areas. QBA estimates that ap- 
proximately 10,000 man hours were 
needed to do this job. 

In their most recent semi-annual 
promotion, Borden’s Vera-Sharp 
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SCRABBLE CAKE—Capitalizing on 
the popularity of the game, Chap- 
man & Smith Co. of Chicago has 
developed a “scrabble cake” which 
can be personalized by the baker 
while the customer waits. Formulas 
and point-of-sale aids are available 
without charge from Chapman & 
Smith, Melrose Park, Ill. 
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cheese, Morrell’s Pride bacon, and 
Stokely-Van Camp’s pork and beans 
were among the co-sponsors. From 
all reports to date, the QBA pro- 
motion has resulted in a great many 
mass displays as well as the installa- 
tion of all their material. 

The products of other food manu- 
facturers were an important part of 


the display drive. “The reason for . 


this,” advertising director Robert L. 
Schaus points out, “is the necessity 
for multibrand promotions to help 
super markets increase store traffic. 
We feel that we are very close to 
our customers — Sunbeam salesmen 
call on stores six days a week—and 
we want to make sure they rea'ly 
benefit from our promotion efforts 
In the long run it pays off in meeting 
our sales quotas.” 


Bakers Support 
Meat-and-Sandwich 
Promotional Drive 


Leading bakers such as the Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc. of San 
Francisco, Cal., have activated their 
plans to tie in with the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute’s “Hot Sandwiches 
with Canned Meats” national promo- 
tion which will continue through Sep- 
tember. 

Hot sandwich recipes are to be 
featured on radio and_ television 
shows sponsored by the Langendorf 
company during the “Hot Sandwiches 
with Canned Meats” drive, according 
to Stanley Colberson, advertising 
manager of the baking company. 

In addition, recipe leaflets that fea- 
ture seven ideas for making sand- 
wiches with four canned meat prod- 
ucts—luncheon meat, Vienna sausage, 
chopped beef, and deviled ham—are 
being distributed to leading food mar- 
kets by Armour & Co., Wilson & Co., 
Inc., and Libby, McNeill & Libby 
salesmen. 

The promotion is a combined oper- 
ation of seven major industries: steel, 
can making, meat packing, meat can- 
ning, flour milling, baking and food 
distribution. Participating are the 
Weirton Steel Co., which is spear- 
heading the drive with full page color 
advertising in national magazines, the 
National Meat Canners Assn., the 
American Meat Institute, the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
Wheat Flour Institute, the Millers 
National Federation, the National 
Canners Assn. and the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, coordinator of the 
promotion. 








ARBA Offers Big 
Variety of Fall 
Display Material 


Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica members will be all set for the 
fall season as far as attractive win- 
dow display material is concerned 
when they make their selections from 
the wide variety available to them, 
Chicago headquarters points out. 

In addition to the selections of 
appropriate and colorful varieties, 
bakers have the opportunity of se- 
curing items made up especially for 
them and they are able to purchase 
at attractive prices. For instance, 
one of the kits of fall decorating ma- 
terial contains a variety Which, if 
purchased separately, would cost 
$14.81, whereas the kit is available 
to ARBA members for $8.95, post- 
age prepaid. The other kit, referred 
to as the DeLuxe Pedestal Kit, is 
being offered at $9.95, postage pre- 
paid. It contains pre-planned and 
pre-cut materials for easy assembly. 

The products in either kit are suit- 
able for either window or in-the- 
store decorations. There are many 
extra items suitable for “Back to 
School,” the football season, Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving and the entire 
autumn season. 

By using the kits and the extra 
items, ARBA members will be able 
io decorate stores and windows and 
merchandise their products regard- 
less of the salesroom setup. Many 
of the available items were created 
exclusively for ARBA members. Se- 
lected for harmonious blending of 
design and color they will provide 
exactly what is needed for the fall 
season displays. 

Complete information about the 
attractive material may be obtained 
by addressing the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 731 W. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 13, III. 





(We sold, it before... 
Well soy it again 





“BIG-SANDWICH” — The Fileisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
sales promotion department is urging 
and helping bakers to take advantage 
of the brand new 14-page “Big-Sand- 


wich Cook Book” featured in the 
August issue of Good Housekeeping. 
The promotional pattern was set in 
1950 when Fleischmann and the bak- 
ing industry cooperated in distribu- 
ting over ten million sandwich man- 
uals. The cover of the new Fleisch- 
mann merchandising plan (above) 
points out that “Nothing sells bread 
like sandwiches — and nothing sells 
sandwiches like a Good Housekeeping 
Sandwich Cook Book.” 
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CHERRIES give you 
that opportunity 





A FLEISCHMANN “EXTRA PROFIT BUILDER” PLAN 
TO HELP YOU “SELL MORE” 


a vince 
“CHERRY TIME” —In addition to 
helping the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute distribute sales - appealing 
cherry pie posters, the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Ine, js 
making available a special “Extra- 
Profit” plan on cherry pies and cherry 
desserts (the cover is shown above), 
The plan contains Fleischmann-tested 
cherry product formulas, merchan- 
dising suggestions, sample ads, sell- 
ing sentences for sales personnel, a 
direct mail pregram and _ publicity 
ideas. Bakers planning to take ad- 
vantage of the extra sales in “Cherry 
Time” (Aug. 15-Oct. 15) can obtain 
their “Extra-Profit” plans from their 
Fleischmann representatives the com- 
pany says. 





Ekco Products Sets Up 
Bakery Ad Program 


CHICAGO — A new advertising 
service to assist retail bakeries 
throughout the nation in selling their 
products was announced Aug. 25 by 
Benson Littman, vice president in 
charge of bakery operations of Ekco 
Products Co. 

First step in the new program will 
be a free offer to bakers of two color- 
ful window streamers designed to sell 
the theme of “All-American Meals” 
that feature baked goods. 

The streamers, in full color, meas- 
uring 11 by 17 in., are to be en- 
larged from the top portions of full- 
page color advertisements scheduled 
to appear soon in bakery trade pub- 
lications. The lower portions of the 
ads will promote the sale of Ekco 
baking pans. 

Institutional in nature, the stream- 
ers are designed to promote sales for 
each bakery displaying them. Each 
display piece is prepared as an in- 
dividualized ad for the bakery itself, 
with no Ekco identification. 

One of the new streamers, head- 
lined “All-American Breakfast,” 
shows a little girl and a young man, 
both smiling, about to bite into sweet 
rolls. The other illustrates a boy 
and girl anticipating ‘All-American 
Meals” consisting of hot dogs and 
hamburgers. 

Both window display streamers are 
available to retail bakeries by writing 
Ekco Products Co., advertising de- 
partment, 1949 N. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAIRY PRODUCTS USE 
FARGO, N. D.—Consumption of 
dairy products has decreased the past 
10 years from 752 Ib. per person in 
the U.S. to 689 lb., according to the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Extension Service. 
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OSCARS—A feature of the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers part of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
will be the awarding of “Oscars” simi- 
lar to those shown above. Three 
awards will be made: To the bakery, 
allied, and trade association person- 
nel contributing the most to promot- 
ing “July is Picnic Month.” 





Machinery Rolling 
For 26th October 
Donut Month 


The 26th annual National Donut 
Month, in October, will be high- 
lighted by Doughnut Corporation of 
America’s sponsorship of the Nation- 
al Party Committee plan to promote 
donuts in combination with other fall 
foods, beverages and related items 
for home parties, it has been an- 
nounced by J. I. Sugerman, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
393 7th Ave., New York City. 

The National Party Committee, a 
non-profit organization which is un- 
dertaking the concentrated campaign 
in a cooperative effort to keep young- 
sters and teenagers off the streets 
and thus help combat juvenile de- 
linquency—and to create more busi- 
ness in party foods and related items 
—performs an equally important 
service to the community and to the 
industry. Underwritten by DCA, on 
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behalf of the donut industry, the Na- 
tional Party Committee has invited 
the participation of food trade asso- 
ciations, voluntary and independent 
grocery associations and producers of 
food and related party items, many 
of whom have already indicated en- 
thusiastic interest. 

In support of the joint campaign 
to promote donuts and other party 
foods, DCA has prepared merchan- 
dising aids for distribution to coop- 
erating bakeries, groceries, super 
markets and other retail outlets 
throughout the country. The plan 
provides specially designed display 
units, for tie-in with the home party 
idea. They include counter displays, 
wire floor racks and week end wire 
mass displays for central spots in 
groceries and supermarkets. 

To attract new customers for do- 
nuts and related party foods, 111 
by 7 in. 4-color cardboard party food 
sales-builders will be set up at gro- 
cery hot spots by route salesmen of 
many large wholesale bakers through- 
out the country. For the permanent 
donut spot in top stores, a 15 by 
10% by 40 in. high rack will be used, 
designed for flexible capacities and 
especially suitable for display of par- 
ty-related items during the fall cam- 
paign. For rotating week end displays 
—as a vehicle for sampling and dis- 
tribution of literature, the week end 
party sales-builder was created for 
super markets. Retailers are being 
directed in the setting up of these 
various displays to display and sell 
suggested party foods combined with 
donuts, and are being primed to fea- 
ture them in promotional material. 

“How to Increase Your Sales with 
the 26th Annual October Donut 
Month” is the title of DCA’s new 
merchandising plan, to help whole- 
sale bakers and dealers reach the 
1954 goal. Among other aids, it in- 
cludes routemen’s contests and the 
distribution to 150,000 outlets, of 
800,000 party booklets, in which a 
variety of related party items is 
featured. The newly published “How 
to Run a Successful Party — for 








PYRAMID SANDWICH—General Mills, Inc., hopes its new sandwich idea 
will spark consumer interest in sandwiches of all types. The salad-sandwich 
idea shown above calls for two slices of either white, rye, or whole wheat 
bread, in addition to one slice of ham, slices of chicken, a slice of cheese, 
sliced tomatoes, lettuce, and chopped ripe olives folded into mayonnaise. 
As the bread is toasted, the crust is trimmed from one slice; the slice of 
ham is placed on the buttered, untrimmed slice of toast. This is covered 
with a slice of cheese and sliced chicken. Then the trimmed piece of toast 
is placed on top and the lettuce and sliced tomatoes are added. The whole 
affair is topped with an olive-mayonnaise dressing and served with potato 
c 
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e are your foods 
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there ore seven basic food groups 


you need at least one serving 
from each group every day 
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SWIFT & CO. EXHIBIT—The importance of bread, flour and cereals in bal- 
anced diets for health and happiness is told in the new “Food for Life” ex- 
hibit now open at the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. The world’s 
largest nutrition exhibit, “Food for Life” tells museum visitors how to eat 
nutritionally balanced meals and describes the benefits of them. John Holmes, 
president of Swift & Co., said the company is sponsoring the exhibit because 
“We want to do our part in helping to make ours a nation of vigorous, 
healthy people.” Barbara Knepper, a school teacher from Hialeah, Fla., and 
her niece Rae Anne Hitzmann of Chicago listen to the story of the basic food 
groups. As the 7-foot wheel rotates, one petal at a time of the flower-like 
pattern lights up. At the same time, spectators listen on the telephones to 
hear the part each of the groups plays in good nutrition. 





youths from 3 to 20” is a 32-page 
book with a two-color cover and lists 
party games for all ages, favors, ta- 
ble settings and recipes of donuts in 
all types of foods. 

Bread stickers are also being made 
available for bakeries, as part of 
DCA’s party promotion and on these 
stickers is advertised: “Always a 
party when you serve these delicious 
donuts ‘and’—ask your grocer for 
these party favors,” followed by a 
drawing of the miniature plastic do- 
nut and milk charms. DCA has 
ordered millions of these charms for 
grocers to use as contest prizes and 
as a direct appeal to children and 
teenagers. 

As it does each year, DCA is again 
offering radio and TV scripts, news- 
paper mats for local advertising and 
liberal sampling packages. Press ad- 
vertising, TV and radio programs 
sponsored by participants in the 
joint DCA-Home Party campaign, 
are expected to feature their prod- 
ucts with donuts for home parties, in 
their literature and commercials. 

On the consumer-participation lev- 
el, an outstanding feature of the drive 
will be an award for the contestant 
who writes the best letter on “how 
to use donuts for parties.” Minia- 
ture plastic donut and milk charms 
are being distributed to all entrants. 

Mayors of many cities are lending 
their support in the National Party 
Committee’s drive for a “Safe’’ Hal- 
loween and in the over-all program 
to overcome juvenile delinquency 
with home parties. 

The joint DCA-Home Party pro- 
motion has been expanded to permit 
the participation of other fall foods 
that “go good with donuts” such as 
peanuts, popcorn, raisins, nuts, candy, 
dates, figs, other dried fruits, milk, 
soft drinks, other beverages and re- 
lated party items. Based on the re- 
sults of last year’s promotion, in 
which only the American Dairy Assn. 
cooperated, Mr. Sugerman antici- 
pates overwhelming success for this 
year’s expanded promotion. 

Full information concerning par- 


ticipation in the 26th annual Donut 
Month campaign and National Party 
Committee promotion, can be ob- 
tained by direct inquiry of J. I. Su- 
german, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, 393 7th Ave., or of Bert 
Nevins, coordinator of the National 
Party Committee, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 
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40 Food Firms 
Cooperate in Biggest 


Cheese Promotion 


CHICAGO — Forty major cheese 
and related food companies are co- 
operating with the sponsors of the 
October Cheese Festival this year 
to give cheese its greatest sales push 
in America’s top food selling cam- 
paign. 

The Cheese Festival, now in its 
ninth year, is under the joint spon- 
sorship of the American Dairy Assn. 
and the National Cheese Institute. 

Recognized as one of the most ex- 
tensive food promotions conducted 
annually in this country, the Cheese 
Festival involves total expenditures 
by the industry of over $2 million. 

The promotion is spearheaded by 
the advertising, merchandising and 
publicity program of the nation’s 
dairy farmers’ organization, the 
American Dairy Assn., in cooperation 
with cheese manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, packers, independent grocers, 
food chains and related food manu- 
facturers. 

The list of organizations cooperat- 
ing in the 1954 Festival includes: 
Armour & Co., Borden Cheese Co., 
Kraft Foods Co., Swift & Co., Wil- 
son & Co., Anheuser - Busch, Inc., 
California Packing Corp., Creamette 
Co., International Milling Co., Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., National Maca- 
roni Institute, Ralston Purina Co., 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Pineapple 
Growers Assn., and the American 
Bakers Assn. 
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Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Bakirg, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers............2.seeeseeeeeee $3.75 


By John C. Summers 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
SN), eon papkd ake eaa hl ace eased Die We ba cea aw eae eeaes $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 
$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
EE Gee wees aaeeudeeReDaET AACA L SAORI ARH Ae RRR OLESEN $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 


New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager .............+-- $1.50 


AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 


An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
i See OE ee IIE. Rddde secs cesetetonerekaRe scenes $6.75 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 


Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and eo De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
DE ccceetesess CCEeE TEs be tie Ren dw Ou MERE S SCR aae orks eae $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS. .........cccccesccccccccess $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
I CS en wee aiate ake ay wale wo abe a oe $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for. .............ccccccscocce $7.00 
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PIE MARCHES ON 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some..................... $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly, 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
NF WIS 6 o.oo ee cacscsenicenstncssavecdececbeesceublacs ac $2.50 


By Monroe Boston Strause 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested jn 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide Variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 139 
IN hte Wny ccs os Paw Gan oe Wiesel eha skate meee een $6.00 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 
Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
I gga aed ww oreca ware RA WG Boas Oem Oe oe $8.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee Dy WI I a non on icon cesrsedcécscceeesacesd $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, Managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page Wlustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design... 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Se Gy WI II 6c Seance a cbccinwcoeee se keseowneee eee $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
EE hah viete dso ohne kee ee one oe a ee $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the — 
recommend it to bakers, large and small.................00+: $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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Utilization in Bulk 








Trout’s Bakery Gets New Bulk Flour Installation 


Greater economy, sanitation and 
speed in transportation of flour in 
quantity from mill to bakery is the 
promise held out by the new gravity- 
type tank hauler and connecting bin 
system recently developed by Don 
Trout, owner-manager of Trout’s 
Bakery at Boonville, Mo. 

This bulk system was put into op- 
eration at Trout’s Bakery last Janu- 
ary, after many months of research. 
After nearly six months, and more 
than 60 trips with the truck, it is 
termed by Mr. Trout an “unqualified 
success.” 

“We sure had our fingers crossed 
that first trip,” Mr. Trout says. “It 
was sub-zero weather, and we had 
warm flour in a cold tank-trailer. But 
it flowed out without a hitch. 

‘Tt was a real relief to know we 
hadn’t gone wrong.” 

Now, according to tabulations, the 
tank-trailer has proved its worth by 
effecting savings in the elimination 
of the unloading of railroad cars; in 
the stacking and dumping of flour 
into the blender; in the elimination 
of invisible loss through spillage or 
breakage; in the cleaning-up opera- 
tion, and in general sanitation. 

“We figure we have effected an av- 
erage saving in total operation costs 
of approximately 47¢ per sack,” Mr. 
Trout says. “This is somewhat higher 





DEMONSTRATES BULK 


INSTALLATION—Bakery-owner 


than for many other new systems be- 
cause ours does not include comp/i- 
cated mechanisms and construction 
cost is not large.” 

The tank-trailer has a capacity of 
about 20 tons. At the bakery, the 
flour is “piped” through hoses direct- 
ly from the tank to one of the 25- 
ton-capacity bins included in the sys- 
tem. The entire unloading operation 
can be handled by one man in an 
hour’s time. 

Thus, the bulk flour system elim- 
inates the multiple handling of about 
1,100 bags of flour per week, from 
train to truck to dock to stack. And, 
once in the bins, the flour is carried 
by conveyor and elevator into the 
sifter and on into the hopper scale 
and dough mixer. 

“We used to pay several men to 
work hours unloading sacks from 
railroad cars and transporting them 
to our stacks,’ Mr. Trout says. “We 
figure that type handling, plus the 
cost of bags and the invisible loss in 
the use of bags, cost us about 36¢ 
per sack delivered. 

“Now our only corresponding ex- 
penses for an entire load of 400 sacks 
are the maintenance and depreciation 
on the tank-trailer and equipment, 
plus the wages of one man for one 
hour,” he declares. 

The sanitation features of the 


Don Trout 


checks mercury vibrator switch on one of four flour bins installed in his plant 
to facilitate use of his new bulk flour system. Flour is pumped into the bins 
from overhead, and then is fed into the bakery proper by cross-feed screw 
conveyor in housing, shown at the lower right foreground at knee height. 
At right, the tank-trailer with 40,000 Ib. capacity is raised hydraulically to 
allew flour to flow by gravity into actuator at rear. Mr. Trout examines con- 


gravity system should be as impor- 
tant to bakers as are the economics. 
Since it is a completely closed sys- 
tem, there is no opportunity for any 
foreign matter to come in contact 
with the flour, Mr. Trout says. 

In verification of this, micro- 
analysis tests taken at Trout’s since 
the system has been in operation 
have shown his flour to be devoid of 
infestation or foreign matter. 

“It’s just about the ultimate in 
sanitation,” is Mr. Trout’s own ap- 
praisal. 

The outlay for all the apparatus 
which has accomplished these results 
was $33,000. Of this amount, $16,000 
was for the tank-trailer. This means 
that the internal portion of the sys- 
tem, including bins, insulation, hoses, 
conveyor and such, were installed at 
a cost of $8.50 per sack storage. 

The tank-trailer, which is the basis 
of the system, resembles in form a 
gasoline transport trailer. But, in 
Trout’s case, it is constructed en- 
tirely of sheet aluminum, polished 
mirror-smooth on the interior. Meas- 
uring 45 ft. long and weighing 14,- 
734 lb., it can be pulled by any heavy 
duty tractor. 

The trailer is connected to the 
frame by a series of loosely fitted 
aluminum bands, which allow for ex- 
pansion and contraction. Hydraulic 
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lifts attached to each side of the 
trailer bed provide the power for 
raising the tank to the 41° angle 
necessary to facilitate the gravita- 
tional flow of flour to the rear exit 
channel. The strain on the chassis 
caused by the concentration of the 
load when the trailer is up-ended is 
off-set by the placing of portable 
jacks below the hydraulic lift on each 
side. 
An Hour’s Operation 

The operation of the entire sys- 
tem begins with the loading of the 
trailer at the mill. The trailer is 
raised and the mill’s loading hose at- 
tached to a connection at the upper- 
most point. Within an hour, gravity 
has comp'eted the loading. 

When the truck arrives at the bak- 
ery, it is pulled alongside the unload- 
ing section. The rear connection is 
uncapped and a flour actuator at- 
tached. To the front connection of 
the actuator a flour carrier hose is 
attached, and to the side connection 
an air hose is connected. Both meas- 
ure approximately four inches in dia- 
meter. 

Flour flows by gravity into the ac- 
tuator and is pumped by air pressure 
through the carrier line and into the 
bins. The air pressure hose, operating 
from a 25 horsepower motor at 12 lb. 


nection of flour carrier hose, attached to rear of actuator. Actuator rotors 
carry flour into the flour carrier hose, aided by air pressure from second large 
hose, attached to side of actuator. Both large hoses are attached to pipes 
along edge of bakery bin (left foreground). The pipes carry flour over the 
bu.Iding and shoot it into bins and blow air from bins back to actuator. The 
small hose in foreground is attached to “pockets” in tank-trailer and blows 
flour loose so it can fall into actuator. 
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pressure, returns to the actuator aft- 
er drawing from the bins. 








Two special devices are used to fa- 


cilitate the flow of flour from tank 
to bins. One is a small motor which . 
pumps air through small pipes into 


especially-built “‘pockets” in the in- 
terior of the tank on the underside. 
Purpose of this is to “fluidize’’ the 
road-packed flour. A low-frequency 














vibrator also is attached to the bot- v v v 
tom of the tank on the outside and Advertisements in this department are 
aol . eee ae 15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
switched on intermittent'y. (Count six words for signature.) rr 
Once inside the hopper-type bins, = ~— — an of re- 
a : at ae : . plies eyed to office of publicati 
flour is fed into the bakery proper Situation Wanted caine, wil 
by a cross-feed conveyor and an ele- - ee ae a. word, $1.50 
te se * igh = eae ag ay minimum. per insertion f 
vator leg. In this case, a low fre keyed replies. Display Want Ads Pod 
quency vibrator operated by mercury per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
switch is used to aid the flow. cash with order. 
In the bakery, the flour first is run € oo e 


into the sifter, and thence into the 


hopper scale, which is the control 
point for the entire system. A special MACHINERY FOR SALE 
panel at this point enables one op- v ppUNRNNRANEekocar 











erator to watch and control the op- ee oe NEW. 
e . test offe Nee . achinery, onn- 
eration, from unloading of the truck ston, 1003 Spring St., Atlanta, Georgia. 


to mixing the dough. ARTOFEX MIXER, 50 LB. SIZE (4 BAR. 





In developing the bulk system, en- rel), excellent condition, $685, f.o.b. Beu- 
. har “ - a lah, crated Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, 
gineers and supply company repre- Mich. 
sentatives were called in to work out —— : ee 
the technical problems and to ar- ONE USED HAYSSEN BREAD wrap. 
. ping machine, Flight Fed model 5-15, 
range for procurement of equipment. serial No. 9345, $1,500 f.0.b. Farm Bread 
, ss Bakeries 1200 Universit Ave., Bron 
That all hazards were duly antici- NY. — 





pated and corrected in advance is evi- 

















naires piceneas aes, denced by Mr. Trout’s statement that 

POWER SUPPLY—The 25 horsepower motor shown above is mounted at the “we have experienced absolutely no HELP WANTED 
entranceway to bin room of Trout’s Bakery. Attached to a 4-inch air carrier major difficulty since we started the v ps: cs 
hose, uppermost at far left, the motor provides air pressure for “fluidizing” new operation.” oe ee erin 
flour being unloaded from tank-trailer parked outside beyond view. The “Condensation, the one thing we deteost bakery trecsers. Witictt aan 
smaller motor pumps air into “pockets” inside the tank at the rear and along worried about, has turned out to be ay aa 37 Sutherland Ave., Indianapolis 
the bottom to loosen the road-packed flour. no problem at all,” he adds. “All ————— —__—___—_____ nae 
fears we had about condensation AGGRESCIVE, DIVERSIFIED CONVERT. 
were allayed that first day.” open for representation in the southeast- 
BAKING TRAINING The gravity system employed at <i southwestern regions. All wpe 
Trout’s Bakery has lived up to ex- 2050, The American Baker, P. 0. Box 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included Through aeration of the flour in the BAKERY WANTED 
Write for Information Stet 
fluidizing process a greater absorp- v ee 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE tion in doughs has been obtained. BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 


pap < i - “A " 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
pectations, even to improving the 


quality of the finished product. 









































— ; ach ae ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us your 
An endowed non-profit trade school And this, Mr. Trout says, has been listings or inquiries. Murray vteetg 26 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. a factor in his production of a bet- Court @., Brockiya, M. ¥- 
ter quality bread. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

| - 
WANTED — SECOND HAND COPY OF 
oo 9 et tn ae : “Spoth Cake Book.” Marcel Lanthier, 


Dominican St., Alexandria, Ontario 


ee NOW—your FRUIT CAKE — 


FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 


COMES OUT OF THE OVEN _ t+ American Bate 
GIFT WRAPPED’ (pers 


Make this your most profitable fruit 
cake season — Use COLORFUL “Bake- NOW AVAILABLE IN 
In” Gift Cans that BAKE and PACKAGE 
your own formula fruit cake in ONE 
EASY OPERATION. ; 
Save time and money on labor and 
equipment—get perfect cakes every- E ORIGINAL Cc 
time, no “cripples” Flavor retention 
is unmatched by any other process. 
You can’t beat these 

colorful baking cans 
for Convenience, 

Ease of Han- 
dling and appeal- 
ing Display — 
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BLETS 
ne s Sulfate, ee 
for iron, 
= hee at no extra cost. 
exclus! 
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all in one! p-E't’S 
nD 
PPV GURY TAS IE  pictcner eroiack m Baas 
1 first f 
“BAKE-IN” Gift Cans Anotnshine” Vitamin 
CIs LGR 694 Third Ave., Dept. 79 New York, N.Y. | sakes 20022) rmatio 
Add to your income—Distribute and Promote your own brand name s Please rush your brochure with ' Write or wire for f 
fruit cake for high-profits and year ‘round sales. Send Now for FREE : full information. 1 
Colorful Brochure illustrating the complete assortment of “Bake-In” , : Va. CZ ; y/ 
Gift Cans. II. silissiasisinanh ieronielinuanilesdibaeliieds Il Metititt WT o . 
FRUIT CAKE BAKING SEASON IS HERE NOW— ' ADDRESS : Subsidiary of sieving Drug ine | 
DON’T MISS OUT ON YOUR SHARE OF BIG PROFITS! : ' wk on ae re 
GET FULL INFORMATION WHILE THERE IS YET TIME.} CITY. ou STATE We “toners cx Pood Cnuichmirs 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 





Help Yourself to Health! 
4 Je. 

















Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 

pd he F in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 
And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government’s Department 
of the Interior. 


MAJESTIC 


ies aa 
Excellent? outdoor 
tecreational and sports 
facilities are —_ 
tained for the 
sive 


of Majestic 





If you are in production or research 
read... 


YEAST 
TECHNOLOGY 


By JOHN WHITE, Microbiologist and 
Biochemist, Tower Yeast Company, 
Birmingham, England. 


This highly informative new work 
deals with the important biological 
factors governing yeast growth and 
development, and gives an up-to-date 
account of the modern industrial 
yeast preparation methods. It is the 
only modern work in English on this 
subject, and a unique compendium of 
vital information hitherto available 
only in widely scattered journals. 

Much material has been incorporated 
of value to food technologists, chem- 
ists and biologists in other industries 


using yeast products and processes. 


The book is well illustrated and writ- 
ten in a clear, readable style, De- 
tailed bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter offer a guide to other 
important literature, 


1954 432 pages [Illustrated $8.00 
Send for your ON APPROVAL 
copy today 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 








440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., American Inst. of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Sept. 23-26—Super Market Insti- 
tute; Cleveland, Ohio; Chm., Joseph 
P. Mott, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 28-29 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; 
Sec., Lou O’Konski, 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa; sec., 
N. X. Swenson, 113 S. Court, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Oct. 9-11—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berke- 
ley-Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 

Oct. 10-12—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; Sec., Alex Tisdale, Cher- 
ry Lane Farm, Star Route, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 
North Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Mar. 13-15—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Inc.; 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y.; Gen. 
Chmn., John McNamara, 118 E. Fay- 
ette St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


lS 








WALL~ TROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MS PHERSON, KANSAS * 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


“DURAMBER” 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
e change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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SURPRISE ANNIVERSARY—A surprise banquet honoring the McGonigle 
brothers of the Bachman Bakeries Corp. featured the 20th anniversary of 
the world’s largest pretzel business in Reading, Pa., recently. More than 450 
persons attended the affair, featured by a “This Is Your Life” type of program 
tracing McGonigle careers, Left to right in the illustration above are Mrs. 


and Mr. Arthur T. McGonigle; Mrs. Erna Snyder, Kutztown, Pa. 


(Mrs. 


America of 1954) and Mr. and Mrs. W. Raymond McGonigle. 


McGonigles of Reading 
Honored in 20th Year 
Of Pretzel Manufacture 


READING, PA.—Over 450 persons 
attended a dinner party at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel recently in a 
celebration to honor the McGonigle 
brothers on their 20th anniversary as 
heads of Bachman Bakeries, Inc. 

The affair, though long in prepara- 
tion, was a complete surprise to the 
brothers, Arthur T. and W. Raymond 
McGonigle, president and vice presi- 
dent of Bachman. Leaders in civic, 
business and political activities joined 
with hundreds of friends and ac- 
quaintances of the McGonigles to 
make the dinner one of the largest 
gatherings of its kind in Reading in 
many years. 

A feature of the evening was a pre- 
sentation patterned on the “This Is 
Your Life” program, in which many 
persons who had been associated with 
the early life and business career of 
the McGonigles took part. The group 
included their school teachers, the 
grocer for whom they worked as boys, 
friends of past years and many of 
their old-time neighbors, who recon- 
structed the lives of the two men and 
recounted the story of their humble 
start toward their successful business 
career. 

Mayor James B. Bamford of Read- 
ing presented keys to the city to the 
McGonigles. Also included in the pro- 
gram was Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University, 
where the brothers studied. Congrat- 
ulatory messages were read from 
Governor John S. Fine and Sen. 
James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania. 

The entry of the McGonigles into 
the pretzel business took place in 
1934, when they were sent to Read- 
ing, as accountants, to liquidate the 
Bachman bakery. After a _ careful 
examination of the business, they 
decided it was worth saving. They 
went to work on production and soon 
succeeded in getting output up to 
250,000 pretzels a day. Now, 20 years 
later, the daily production of the 


Bachman Bakeries is running at 10,- 
000,000 pretzels. 

The original old plant has been ex- 
panded and supplemented by the most 
modern facilities several times since 
1934. Additions were constructed in 
1939 and 1941 and again this year. 
The McGonigles bought out the 
Pennsylvania Pretzel Co., Allentown, 
Pa., in 1950, and the Purity Pretzel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., in 1951. In 1952, 
they purchased the Berkshire Biscuit 
Co., one of the most modern cookie 
baking plants in the U.S. Present ex- 
panded production facilities are 
models of the most modern pretzel 
making, baking and packaging equip- 
ment. 

Three of the original employees 
are still in the organization, which 
today employs 375 persons. Employ- 
ment rolls will be raised to more than 
500 with the completion of another 
plant at the end of the year. 

Those attending the banquet, from 
14 states, included customers, sup- 
pliers, business associates and friends 
of the brothers. 

A lengthy editorial in a Reading 
newspaper characterized the civic 
capability and business tenacity of 
the brothers as “the unfolding of an 
American dream,” and as demonstra- 
ting the “basic validity” of the 
American way of life. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Change Meeting Site 


CHICAGO—A new meeting place 
has been selected for the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club when its 
series of fall meetings gets under 
way. The first gathering this season 
will be Sept. 14. 

The Midland Hotel, at 172 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, has been chosen. 
For several years the meeting place 
has been the Civic Opera Bldg. Club 
officers say the new place offers con- 
venient parking facilities. 


250 Guests Enjoy 


Chicago Bakers’ Fete 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago wound-up its golf season for 
1954 with a tournament Aug. 17, 
at Elmhurst Country Club, where 
over 250 members and guests en- 
joyed the day. 

President Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago, assisted 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the 1954 
entertainment committee and J. T. 
Shuflitowski, J. T. Shuflitowski Co., 
Chicago, co-chairman of the commit- 
tee, by presenting the president’s cup 
to Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill. In addition to 
having his name inscribed along with 
Mr. Geller on the president’s cup 
which remains permanently in the 
club quarters—Mr. Brown received a 
solid sterling medallion bearing the 
club insignia and as fourth prize win- 
ner in class A golfers, he received a 
caraf set. 

Charles Prieb, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, was top man at 
horseshoes. Walter N. Engstrand, 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, 
Ill., claimed the No. 1 non-participant 
prize—a golden hour clock. Another 
winner was A. Gonnella, Gonnella 
Baking Co., Chicago. 

Cash blind bogey prizes were 
awarded to: Charles W. Lubin, 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Chicago; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, and Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

A delicious buffet luncheon was 
served, and after a steak dinner, the 
program was opened with words of 
welcome from Mr. Geller. J. T. Shu- 
flitowski was at the piano and led the 
community singing—Frank G. Jun- 
gewaelter, Chicago Bakers Co-Opera- 
tive Assn., performed his “one man 
band” which was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Stanley <A. Kretchman, Elgin 
Foods, Inc., Chicago, and S. Harry 
Keller, Keller & Co., Chicago, ex- 
plained the plans and arrangements 
for the third annual fishing trek in 
September at Lac La Croix Lodge, 
Ely, Minn. 

Holder of the lucky donation card 
was Charles Konrad, Joe Lowe Corp., 
Chicago, who was awarded a 1954 
Plymouth sedan. 

Assisting on the entertainment 
committee were: William J. Baker, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Charles H. 
Barthel, Brolite Co.; Walter Bespole, 
Elgin Milk Products Co.; Jack Betka, 
Dow Corning Corp.; Hunter Brown, 
Chapman & Smith Co.; H. E. Bur- 
gess, Burgess Flour Co.; Charles E. 
Campa, Wieboldt Stores, Inc.; Win- 
slow D. Collier, Bakers Review; 
Richard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farm, 
Inc.; Walter N. Engstrand, Petersen 
Oven Co.; Robert Esserman, Esser- 
man Motor Sales, Inec.; John D. 
Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co.; Richard M. Guetzow, 
Guetzow Oven & Equipment Co.; N. 
K. Hammer, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; 
Herbert M. Jaeger, National Glaco 
Chemical Corp.; S. Harry Keller, 
Keller & Co.; William S. McKenzie, 
Wallerstein Co, Inc.; Lloyd R. Mer- 
rill, General Mills, Inc.; John E. Mor- 
rill, Union Machinery Co.; M. D. 
Mullin, Corn Products Sales Co; Wil- 
liam H. Olney, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co.; Robert J. Rick, Eagle 
Baking Co., Inc.; C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; W. E. Schu- 
macher, Anheuser - Busch, Inc.; 
George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles; J. K. 
Stewart, E. W. Stewart & Co., and 
Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical 
Co., Inc. 
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New Jersey Bakers 
Plan Women's Events 
For Oct. 9-11 Meeting 


ASBURY PARK, N.J.— Two na- 
tionally known women speakers, 
Ruth Youngdahl (Mrs. Ruth Young- 
dahl Nelson in private life) and Ruth 
Brooker, are scheduled to address 
the 36th annual meeting and conven. 
tion of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade, Inc. to be held here Oct. 
9-11 at the Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, 

Mrs. Youngdahl, widely traveled 
lecturer and author, will speak on 
“Life’s Greatest Quality.” Following 
Mrs. Youngdahl’s talk on Oct. 10, 
there will be a special “Tea Time” 
session at 2 p.m. for the ladies in the 
Crystal Terrace, compliments of the 
hotel management. 

Miss Brooker, special services di- 
rector of Hess Brothers Dept. Store, 
Allentown, Pa., will discuss retai] 
merchandising. For several years 
Miss Brooker conducted special mar- 
keting classes at Pennsyvania State 
College and is particularly known for 
her newspaper column featuring news 
about local people and places as well 
as shopping hints. 

To provide the ladies attending the 
affair with an enjoyable and inter. 
esting time, the convention's ten- 
tative program also. schedules a 
“Round Up” party for Oct. 9, the 
“President’s Candle Light Banquet 
and Ball” on Oct. 10 in the evening, 
and a special “Early Bird” break- 
fast on Oct. 11. 

Booth space requests for the con- 
vention and exhibition should be sent 
directly to the convention's exhibits 
chairman, Richard Methven, at 75 
Columbus Ave., Closter, N. J. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Makes 2 


Hawaiian Appointments 


SAN FRANCISCO—The advance- 
ment of G. H. Groom to the position 
of general sales manager for General 
Mills, Inc., in the Territory of Hawaii 
has been announced by E. O. Boyer, 
vice president. Mr. Groom, a resident 
of Honolulu for the past 22 years, has 
been in charge of bakery flour sales 
in the Islands since 1946. 

Mr. Groom will be the executive in 
charge of all General Mills sales ac- 
tivity in the Territory. Originaliy 
from Danville, Cal., and a graduate 
of the University of California, he 
was first associated with the milling 
firm’s export department in San 
Francisco. After four years, he was 
transferred to Honolulu and has re- 
mained there since 1932. In addition 
to regular visits to the mainland for 
sales conferences, Mr. Groom flew to 
San Francisco last December to par- 
ticipate in the annual initiation cere- 
monies of General Mills’ Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. - 

A native of Honolulu, Thomas E. 
Unger has been appointed manager 
of the Hilo sales operations for Gen- 
eral Mills, Mr. Boyer said. He will 
take over his new assignment Sept. 
10. 

At present Mr. Unger is in Cali- 
fornia studying sales methods and 
interviewing company officials on ad- 
ministrative procedures. He recently 
completed a training course on bak- 
ery methods and shop management. 

A graduate of Roosevelt High 
School in Honolulu and the Univer- 
sity of Portland, Mr. Unger will sup- 
ervise the sales of General Mills 
grocery products, bakery flour and 
formula feeds on the islands of Ha- 
waii and Maui. 
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Returning to Learning 


Scrubbed and happy, thousands of children are back 
in school — a fine year ahead, thanks to careful parental 





planning. 

BULK FLOUR STORAGE It is careful planning also 

FOR YOUR BAKERY that enables Gooch to offer 
For inf tion Econo- 2 
alder ognnicnthgatieny cm “‘Tdentical Performance” 
dling equipment, contact Flour to bakers month after 
your local Gooch repre- 
sentative or write month the year round. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator 

Company 
Lincoln 1, Nebraska 











Bake with confidence, use 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Wenticol ~FLOURS 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Present Grain Storage 2,100,000 Bus......... Under Construction 2,000,000 Bus. 
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...sure, | can take it easy 


since youve put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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whole wheat. 







Millers of 


Occident, 
American Beauty 


; and other fine 
Bakery Flours. 
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We, 
fresh’--strong: 
flour 
.»ethat can be used straight 
to produce volume 


OCCIDENT 


RED BAG 
100% 


Whole Wheat Flour 


Occident Red Bag arrives FRESH... froma 
convenient stock located near you. Its rich, wheaty 
flavor is retained. And because of its strength, 
Occident Red Bag 100% Whole Wheat 

used straight produces big volume loaves. 

Used either straight or in blends with other flour, 
you can expect the same uniform results 

everytime. A trial order will convince you. 





« 


Now available nationally in fine, medium and coarse granulations. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING (0. 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Many of our customers have been baking 
POLAR BEAR flour for 10 years or more. 
POLAR BEAR is a difficult flour for which 
to find a substitute as uniform, as depend- 


able, as full of good baking day after day. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 




















The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 
































ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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_ HUBBARD 


keyword to quality for 


saa J5 Years! 


In 1879, The Hubbard Milling Company was founded 


on the principle that any product worth making is 





worth making well! This has been the guiding prin- 
ciple behind Hubbard during its 75 years of progress 
and service .. . it has been the driving force that has 
enabled Hubbard to always be first with the finest. 
As the quality standard-bearer in the flour field...a 

the pioneer in the Concentrate way of feeding, The 
Hubbard Milling Company celebrates its 75th anniver- 
sary by re-dedicating itself to the task of always 
maintaining the high and exacting Hubbard standards! 


a, 





HU BBARD. MILLI NG COM PANY = Mankato, Minn. 


Marion, Indiana 
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Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 


CNEBRASIA.. 
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This year in Nebraska 
61.9% of the wheat 
acreage has strong glu- 
ten characteristics and | 
36.5% is of the mellower 
types. It is from this remark- 
able region of acceptable va- 
rieties that we draw the wheat 
to make WISDOM—the smooth 
performing, wide tolerance bak- 
ers' patent flour you need to do 
the best job in your bread plant. 

















General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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2301 Smallman St., as the Pittsburgh 
area distributor. 


has weathered almost every kind of ming, the company now has distri- 


Ungles Baking Co. 


difficulty. bution in 16 states. The firm’s prod- 
In the depression that followed ucts are handled in 25,000 chain, in- Recently erected by the company, 
Notes 54th Year World War I, Mr. Ungles was in debt dependent and supermarket outlets on the corner of Michigan Ave. and 
$100,000 and faced financial ruin. He in those states. Officials estimate that Walton St., Chicago, the first of its 
° MH called in his creditors and a trustee- Sales this year will total $4 to $5 mil- kind in the midwest. A huge 27x14 
With Expansions ship was arranged. The debt was paid __ lion. ft. 3-dimensional plate with pound 
The company has announced the cake and ice cream is depicted jn 


off in 3% years. 

The company has been giving 
awards to its safest drivers for more 
than 15 years and has improved its 
safety record substantially. 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Lloyd A. 
Ungles, president, Ungles Baking Co., 
Des Moines, has directed his company 
through the newest expansion phase 


plywood. 


THOMPSON FLOUR | 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


appointment of Morrison & McLuan, 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 





with the completion of a 15,000 sq. ft. Mill A 
: For many years Mr. Ungles has oe 

ey emig Ne been president of the Iowa Wholesale FLOUR AND SEMOLINA FLOUR 

a 6,000 sq. It. pro ee Bakers Assn. and the Des Moines Correspondence Solicited Produce Exchange Building 


room. The expansion came during Mr. yyacter Bakers Assn. 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. New York City 


Ungles’ 54th year in the bakery bus- rt ARE ST = 














iness. 

Mr. Ungles and his father, the late 
John F. Ungles opened a_ bakery, 
possessing a wood-burning brick oven, 
in 1900, in Des Moines. Today the 
firm’s annual sales are now more than 
$2 million. 

The company bakes and distributes 
its products in central and southern 
Iowa and northern Missouri. It has 
32 truck routes and a distribution 
branch at Centerville. There are 130 
employees. 

At 75, Mr. Ungles is active in his 
position as president of the company. 
His son, Herbert, is vice president 
and general manager; and his daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Charles Christians, is secre- The Williams Bros. Co. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


tarv-treasurer. Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
° “ adie . " > . Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour a FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 
Throughout the years the company FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 855 Board of Trade Bldg 31st and Chestnut Streets 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ers at elevators we own and operate. E. J. BURKE PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR } 


—_wwn | |NDEX OF ADVERTISER 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
New York, N. Y. 


Kitchens of Sara Lee 
Expands to 16 States 
CHICAGO—With the opening of 


sales outlets by Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., Chicago, in Colorado and Wyo- 


S. R. STRISIK CoO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


475 Fifth Ave. 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: CoWiL 




















WABASH 2-0931-2 



































PHILADELPHIA 














x4 Px} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“Dyor,” “Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it’s 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 

To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 
always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs. 


MOVABDEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVIS?TON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
SPEPRESENTATIVES tN PRENECTPAL CITtES 


NA-78 











STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
tole) d1-s Meo lale MM olelailol ib Mm oloL.d-to MMe looters 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


ite litohw ame lale Moist Tammie) o) ollale Ee 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 











